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In  the  decade  that  has  passed  since  these 
lectures  were  first  published,  much  has  been 
written  by  different  scholars  in  elucidation  of 
the  documents  here  dealt  with.  In  this  new 
edition  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
lectures  up  to  the  level  of  our  present  know¬ 
ledge.  Questions  of  date  and  place  of  writing 
are  still  to  some  extent  uncertain,  but  we  are 
more  able  now  than  we  were  to  focus  the  in¬ 
formation  given  in  the  documents.  The  neces¬ 
sities  of  typography  prevent  much  additional 
matter  being  introduced  into  the  text  of  a  new 
edition;  and,  therefore,  while  corrections  have 
been  made  in  the  text,  the  added  information  is 
here  given  in  the  form  of  Notes  appended  to 
this  Introduction,  with  page-references  to  the 
text  itself.  It  is  hoped  that  the  addition  of  an 
Index  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  reader. 

NOTES. 

Page  1 8.  Litanies. — It  may  be  doubted  if  litanies 
'  properly  so  called  were  invented  before  the  fourth 
century  ;  but  Justin  Martyr  in  the  second  century 
describes  the  people’s  intercessions  at  the  Eucharist 
before  the  Kiss  of  Peace  and  the  Offertory  as 
“prayers  in  common  ”  (Apol.  i.  65),  and  this  would 
point  to  some  form  of  prayer  in  which  the  people 
joined,  that  is,  to  some  elementary  form  of  litany. 
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Augustine’s  “  common  prayer  ”  ( communis  oratio, 
Ep.  LV.  34,  Ben.),  which  was  ‘‘repeated  by  the 
voice  of  the  deacon”,  probably  means  the  same  thing. 
But  it  would  appear  that  the  intercession  before  the 
Offertory  in  some  places  during  the  fourth  century 
took  the  form  of  continuous  prayers  (probably  said 
by  the  priest),  and  that  the  people  answered  Amen  ; 
see  canon  19  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  in  Phrygia 
(c.  a.  d.  380),  which  describes,  as  following  the 
bishop’s  sermon,  prayers  for  the  catechumens  and 
penitents,  and  three  prayers  for  the  faithful — the 
first  said  in  silence  and  the  last  two  aloud.  The 
Kiss  of  Peace  is  then  given.  This  description  can¬ 
not  well  apply  to  a  litany. 

In  the  Pilgrimage  of  “  Silvia  ”  (see  below,  p.  122) 
there  is  apparently  a  litany,  the  little  boys  respond¬ 
ing  with  Kyrie  eleison  (“  Lord,  have  mercy  ”).  The 
authoress’s  words  might  have  referred  to  a  mere 
recital  of  names,  but  that  she  can  hardly  mean  that 
the  boys  responded  Kyrie  eleison  to  each  name.  She 
therefore  probably  refers  to  some  sort  of  a  litany. 

Page  27.  The  Eucharistic  Invocation.  —  The 
Egyptian  rite  (but  not  the  early  liturgy  of  the 
Ethiopic  Church  Order)  has  an  anticipatory  epiclesis 
or  invocation,  before  the  Narrative  of  the  Last 
Supper,  in  addition  to  the  normal  one  after  it. 
Thus  the  Coptic  “  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Cyril  ” 
has,  just  before  the  Narrative,  “  Fill  this  also  thy 
sacrifice,  O  Lord,  with  the  blessing  that  is  from 
thee,  through  the  descent  upon  it  of  thine  Holy 
Spirit,  and  in  blessing  bless,  and  in  purifying  purify 
these  thy  precious  gifts  which  have  been  set  before 
thy  face,  this  bread  and  this  cup.”  The  parallel 
passage  of  the  Greek  “St.  Mark”  has  simply  “Fill, 
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O  God,  also  this  sacrifice  with  the  blessing  that  is 
from  thee  by  the  descent  upon  it  of  thy  all-holy 
Spirit”  (Brightman,  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western , 
pp.  176,  132).  We  can  trace  the  archetype  of  these 
phrases  in  Sarapion’s  Sacramentary :  “Full  is  the 
heaven,  full  also  is  the  earth  of  thy  excellent  glory 
[this  phrase  reappears  in  the  above  Liturgies]  ;  fill 
also,  O  Lord  of  Hosts,  this  sacrifice  with  thy  power 
and  thy  participation.” 

But  this  anticipatory  epiclesis  is  developed  still 
more  in  a  newly-discovered  fragment  of  an  Egyptian 
Anaphora,  perhaps  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 
The  prayer  for  the  Holy  Ghost  is  as  full  as  the 
normal  Eastern  epiclesis  after  the  Narrative  of  the 
Institution,  and  this  has  been  quoted  as  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  an  epiclesis  before  the  Narrative  without 
any  epiclesis  after  it.  But  this  deduction  is  not 
justifiable.  The  fragment  ends  almost  immediately 
after  the  Narrative,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  an  anamnesis  and  epiclesis  did  not  follow, 
as  they  do  follow  in  the  other  Egyptian  Anaphoras. 

There  is  no  trace  of  such  an  anticipatory  epiclesis 
in  the  Church  Orders,  and  the  evidence  shows  that 
the  invocation  in  the  newly-discovered  fragment  is 
a  development — for  we  see  it  in  the  process  of 
growing  —  and  not  the  survival  of  an  antique 
feature. 

The  Coptic  “St.  Mark  and  St.  Cyril”  and  the 
present  Abyssinian  Liturgy  have  an  anticipatory 
invocation  at  the  beginning  of  the  service,  before 
the  “  Mass  of  the  Catechumens  ”  begins  (Brightman, 
pp.  148,  204).  It  is  addressed  to  our  Lord,  and  is 
of  a  very  explicit  nature.  Such  anticipatory  language 
would  present  no  difficulty  to  an  Eastern,  who 
recognizes  that  in  Divine  mysteries  there  is  no  such 
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thing  as  time,  just  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
space. 

In  the  Gallican  rite,  which  is  peculiar  in  that  the 
central  part  of  the  service  varies  with  the  day  and 
season,  there  is  on  certain  days  an  anticipatory  in¬ 
vocation  (sometimes  mentioning  the  Holy  Spirit, 
sometimes  not),  in  addition  to  the  invocations  in 
the  prayer  after  the  Narrative  of  the  Last  Supper. 
For  instances  see  Gummey,  The  Consecration  of  the 
Eucharist ,  pp.  334-358. 

On  the  subject  of  the  invocation  it  may  be 
generally  remarked,  (1)  that  there  is  no  a  priori 
reason  why  an  epiclesis  should  occur  in  one  place 
more  than  in  another  ;  (2)  that  while  an  epiclesis 
of  some  sort  is  extremely  ancient,  it  is  probable 
that  the  invocations  of  the  Hohj  Ghost  were  not  so 
frequent  before  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  con¬ 
troversy  about  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  fourth  century 
as  they  were  afterwards.  Now  that  the  Pfaffian 
fragments  of  Irenaeus  have  been  recognized  as 
modern  forgeries,  there  is  no  certain  evidence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  being  mentioned  in  the  epiclesis- 
till  the  fourth  century;  but  it  appears  that  some 
writers  have  gone  much  too  far  in  suggesting  that 
invocations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  an  innovation 
of  that  century.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  date 
back  to  a  much  earlier  time,  though  they  were  not 
the  only  form  of  epiclesis  in  use.  For  further 
details  see  the  present  writer’s  article  “  Invocation 
(Liturgical)  ”  in  Hastings’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Eeliyion 
and  Ethics ,  vol.  vii. 

Page  26.  The  Words  of  our  Lord. — With  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  reciting  these  in  the  Liturgy,  we 
may  note  the  opinion  expressed  by  Gregory  the 
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Great  in  Ep.  ix.  12  [26],  that  “it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Apostles  to  consecrate  the  sacrificial  oblation 
solely  with  [the  Lord’s]  prayer  However  erroneous 
this  opinion  may  have  been,  it  shows  that  Gregory 
did  not  consider  the  declaratory  formula  ‘This  is 
my  body  &c.,  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  service. 

Page  32.  Intercessions. — On  the  whole  subject  of 
intercessory  prayer  at  the  Eucharist  and  the  recital 
of  names,  see  the  present  writer’s  article  “  Inter¬ 
cession  (Liturgical)  ”  in  Hastings’s  Encyclopaedia , 
vol.  vii. 

Page  37.  Reservation  of  the  Eucharist. — The 
evidence  as  to  the  method  of  reserving  is  somewhat 
conflicting.  In  Justin  Martyr  {Apol.  i.  65)  the 
deacons  carry  both  kinds  to  the  absent,  as  the 
Greek  implies.  In  the  fourth  century  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  probably  testifies  to  reservation  in  both 
kinds  ( Orat .  viii.  18);  on  this  difficult  passage  see 
an  article  by  Fr.  Thurston,  S.J.,  in  the  Journal  of 
Theological  Studies,  xi.  275;  note  that  the  passage 
has  “a  portion  of  the  antitypes  of  the  precious 
body  or  blood”,  not  “body  and  blood”  as  usually 
quoted.  Jerome  expressly  testifies  to  the  same 
effect  (“  carrying  the  Lord’s  body  in  a  wicker  basket, 
his  blood  in  a  vessel  of  glass”,  Ep.  cxxv.  20,  ad 
Rust.).  Gregory  the  Great  speaks  of  travellers  by 
sea  having  “  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Redeemer” 
with  them  {Dial.  iii.  36).  But  Tertullian  (de  Orat. 
19)  and  Cyprian  {de  Lapsis,  26)  apparently  refer  to 
private  reservation  of  the  Host  only,  or  possibly  of 
an  intincted  Host.  See  further  W.  E.  Scudamore’s 
article  “Reservation  of  the  Eucharist”  in  Smith 
and  Cheetham’s  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities, 
vol.  ii. 
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Page  40  ff.  Christmas. — The  kalendar  was  copied 
by  Philocalus  a.d.  354,  but  it  belongs  to  336.  The 
reference  to  Hippolytus’  Commentary  on  Daniel,  on 
page  41  is  iv.  23  (p.  244  in  Bonwetsch’s  edition), 
otherwise  iv.  9.  The  theory  here  mentioned  has 
not  met  with  universal  acceptance.  The  reference 
to  St.  Chrysostom  on  page  42  is  to  the  Homily  cle 
hcato  PhilogOno  (a.d.  386),  i.  497  C.  (ed.  Montfaucon, 
Paris,  1718),  and  to  his  Horn,  in  Natal.  I,  ii.  355  A. 

Page  44.  Martyrs'  days. — In  the  Pilgrimage  of 
“ Silvia  ”  (Duchesne,  p.  50 1 ),  a  martyr’s  day  is  spoken 
of  as  possibly  falling  on  a  Wednesday  or  a  Friday. 
This  would  be  an  individual  martyr’s  day,  not  an 
“All  Saints”. 

Page  53.  Station  days. — In  the  second  century 
Ilermas  talks  of  these  (aran^va  ex03)  without  saying 
which  they  were  (Sim.  v.  1).  Tertullian  identifies 
Wednesday  and  Friday  with  them  (de  Jejun.  14, 
de  Orat.  19). 

Page  55*  Observance  of  Easter  in  the  second 
century. — Irenaeus  mentions  it  as  an  old  custom  in 
liis  day  (quoted  by  Eusebius,  II.  E.  v.  24).  It  can 
be  traced  at  Rome  to  the  time  of  Xystus  ( c .  a.  d. 
120),  and  Polycarp  attributes  his  custom  of  Easter 
observance  in  Asia  Minor  to  St.  John’s  example. 

Page  56.  The  fast  before  Easter. — The  direction 
that  a  person  who  cannot  fast  on  both  the  Friday 
and  Saturday  is  to  keep  the  latter  is  also  found  in 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (v.  18),  which  give  as  the 
reason  our  Lords  reference  to  fasting  “when  the 
bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away  from  them”  (Mark 
ii.  20).  This  manual  also  has  the  Holy  Week 
partial  fast.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  reason 
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for  the  Saturday  being  emphasized  more  than  the 
Friday  may  be  due  to  the  fast  being  intended  to 
commemorate  our  Lord’s  being  in  the  state  of  the 
dead. 

Page  57.  Lent . — The  Greek  name  for  Lent  is 
Tccro-apciKoo-TT ;,  that  is  (properly),  the  fortieth  day  be¬ 
fore  Easter.  This  no  doubt  refers  to  the  day  on 
which  the  inscribing  of  the  names  of  candidates  for 
baptism,  called  ovopaToypafyia,  took  place  (see  page  61). 
By  degrees  the  name  was  given  to  the  whole  space 
of  forty  days.  This  is  some  confirmation  of  the 
idea  that  the  forty  days  at  first  had  reference  to  the 
Easter  baptism. 

Page  59.  Pentecost. — This  name  originally  meant 
the  fiftieth  day  (after  Easter),  but  in  Christian 
antiquity  it  is  constantly  used  for  the  whole  space 
of  fifty  days,  and  is  equivalent  to  what  we  call 
Eastertide.  When,  then,  “ Pentecost”  is  named 
as  a  season  for  baptizing,  the  meaning,  at  least 
originally,  was  that  if  a  person  could  not  be  baptized 
on  Easter  Day,  he  could  receive  that  sacrament  at 
a  convenient  time  during  Eastertide.  Tertullian 
(de  Bapt.  19)  says  that  after  Pascha  (by  which  he 
here  means  Easter),  “  Pentecost  ”  (i.  e.  Eastertide)  is 
a  prolonged  season  (“latissimum  spatium” — this  is 
the  best  reading)  for  baptizing. 

Page  66.  Form  used  in  baptising. — It  has  been 
thought  that  the  form  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(vii.  41)  for  the  submission  of  the  candidate  to 
God  suggests  that  the  words  used  in  baptizing  were 
in  the  passive  voice.  They  run  :  “  I  join  myself 
(avurdcraopai)  to  Christ,  and  believe,  and  am  baptized 
into  one  unbegotten  Being,”  &c.  But  this  is 
doubtful. 
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Page  67.  Anointing  at  baptism  and  confirmation. — 
The  method  of  anointing  seems  to  have  varied  very 
much.  In  the  older  Didascalia  and  in  the  Syriac¬ 
speaking  Churches  there  was  apparently  only  an 
anointing  before  baptism,  while  in  Tertullian  and 
probably  in  Cyprian  and  Origen  only  post-baptismal 
anointing  is  mentioned  ;  see  the  present  writer's 
Ancient  Clmrcli  Orders ,  p.  99.  For  anointing  in  the 
New  Testament  see  Bishop  Chase’s  Confirmation  in 
the  Apostolic  Age ,  p.  53  ft.  He  thinks  that  “the 
unction,  of  which,  for  example,  Tertullian  speaks, 
was  a  survival  from  apostolic  days  ”. 

Page  97.  Lights. — In  the  Arabic  Didascalia  the 
passage  about  lights  is  thus  expanded  :  “Let  them 
be  lighted  with  many  lights  as  a  figure  of  heavenly 
things,  especially  at  the  reading  of  the  pericopae  of 
the  sacred  books  ”  (35). 

Page  108.  Kiss  of  Peace. — After  the  ordination 
of  bishops  and  presbyters  this  was  given  (Test,  of 
our  Lord,  i.  21,  30).  At  the  Eucharist  the  catechu¬ 
mens  gave  each  other  the  Kiss  of  Peace  before  being 
dismissed  (ii.  4). 

Page  1 1 7.  The  Didache. — Dr.  Armitage  Bobinson 
has  published  in  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies, 
xiii.  339  ff.,  a  theory  that  this  work  is  merely  a 
literary  exposition  of  what  the  author  considered 
the  Christian  usages  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  to 
have  been,  and  does  not  reflect  those  of  his  own 
or  of  any  other  day.  If  so  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  use  the  book  as  evidence  for  any  period.  This 
theory  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  much 
acceptance.  If  it  is  true,  it  might  be  applied  to 
most  of  the  Church  Orders.  But  it  seems  improbable ; 
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it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  antiquarian  and 
pseudonymous  form  of  these  books  is  a  mere 
dramatic  fiction,  a  favourite  practice  of  early 
Christian  ages.  For  a  detailed  consideration  of  the 
question  as  affecting  all  these  manuals  see  Ancient 
Church  Orders ,  pp.  3-7. 

Page  1 1 8.  Dates  of  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  and 
cognate  Church  Orders.  —  Funk’s  theory  is  that 
book  viii  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (which  he 
dates  c.  a.  d.  400)  is  the  foundation  of  all  these 
manuals.  He  takes  the  Constitutions  through  Hippo¬ 
lytus  to  be  an  epitome  of,  and  later  than,  this  eighth 
book,  and  holds  that  the  Egyptian  Church  Order  is 
derived  from  this  epitome,  and  that  the  Testament 
of  our  Lord  and  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  are  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  Church  Order.  He  inclines  to 
think  that  the  Canons  belong  to  the  sixth  century. 
This  theory  has  with  some  reason  been  described 
by  Dr.  Brightman  as  “  rather  perverse”  ( Joum .  of 
Theol.  Studies ,  xii.  324).  For  detailed  reasons  for 
rejecting  it  see  Ancient  Church  Orders ,  pp.  150- 
154,  &c. 

The  Greek  text  of  the  Constitutions  through  Hippo¬ 
lytus,  as  well  as  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and 
the  Apostolic  Canons  (c.  a.  d.  400),  and  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  older  Didascalia,  and  of  the 
appendix  of  the  Arabic  Didascalia,  and  the  Greek 
text  of  Sarapion's  Sacramentary,  and  other  matter 
may  be  seen  in  Funk’s  great  work,  Didascalia  et 
Constitutiones  Apostolorum  (two  vols.,  Paderborn, 
1905).  Though  his  theories  as  to  the  dates  and 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  documents  are  extremely 
doubtful,  his  marshalling  of  the  texts  is  admirable. 
The  Greek  text  of  Sarapion,  with  notes  by  Dr. 
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Brightman,  may  also  be  seen  in  the  Journal  of 
Theological  Studies,  i.  88,  247. 

With  regard  to  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  the 
theory  of  Aclielis,  that  they  are  an  early  third- 
century  Church  Order  with  some  interpolations  of 
the  fourth  century,  met  at  first  with  much  accep¬ 
tance,  though  his  suggestion  that  they  were  the 
genuine  work  of  Hippolytus  and  were  the  origin  of 
the  cognate  manuals  was  doubtful.  Funk's  argument 
to  the  contrary,  supported  by  Harnack,  has,  how¬ 
ever,  led  to  a  reconstruction  of  this  theory.  There 
are  many  indications  of  an  early  date,  and  many  of 
a  later  date  (see  Ancient  Church  Orders,  p.  156  f.). 
It  seems  difficult  to  recognize  the  latter  as  mere 
interpolations  ;  and  it  is  hardly  satisfactory  to  date 
a  document  from  certain  features  of  it,  and  then 
to  mark  all  that  does  not  agree  with  that  date  as 
interpolation.  It  seems  to  the  present  writer,  there¬ 
fore,  more  probable  that  the  Canons  (almost  as  we 
have  them)  are  a  fourth-century  work  which  keeps 
very  closely  to  the  third-century  original  —  this 
would  account  for  the  indications  of  an  early  date — 
but  is  a  recasting,  with  changed  order,  of  that 
original,  brought  out  as  a  new  work  about  a  hundred 
years  later.  The  original,  now  lost,  may  very  well 
have  been  the  work  of  Hippolytus  himself  (Ancient 
Church  Orders,  p.  148). 

Page  1 2 1.  The  Older  Didascalia. — The  interpola¬ 
tion  in  Mrs.  Gibson’s  manuscript  is  later  than  Jacob 
of  Edessa(c.  a.  d.  700),  the  translator  of  th ^Testament 
of  our  Lord  into  Syriac,  as  his  Syriac  is  quoted. 

Page  134.  Milk  and  honey  at  baptism. — Jerome 
mentions  this  custom  (Adv.  Luciferianos,  8) ;  and 
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as  he  was  baptized  in  Rome  c.  a.d.  365,  it  may  have 
by  that  time  been  introduced  there. 

L  iterature. — Since  the  first  edition  of  these  lectures 
was  published  several  books  have  appeared  which 
throw  light  on  the  subjects  treated  of.  Of  the 
“  Cambridge  Liturgical  Handbooks  ”  four  volumes 
have  appeared :  The  Church  Year  and  Kalendar 
(1910),  by  Bp.  J.  Dowden ;  The  Ancient  Church 
Orders  (1910),  by  the  present  writer;  The  Early 
History  of  the  Liturgy  (1913),  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Srawley ; 
The  Offices  of  Baptism  and  Confirmation  (1914),  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Thompson.  Reference  may  also  be 
made  to  the  new  edition  of  The  Liturgy  and  Bitual 
of  the  Ante-Nicene  Church ,  by  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Warren 
(London,  1912);  Confirmation  in  the  Apostolic  Age , 
by  Bp.  F.  H.  Chase  (London,  1909);  The  Liturgy 
of  the  Primitive  Church ,  by  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Woolley 
(Cambridge,  1910) ;  The  Consecration  of  the  Eucharist , 
by  Dr.  Gummey  (Philadelphia,  1908) ;  The  Liturgical 
Homilies  of  Narsai,  by  Dom  R.  H.  Connolly,  with 
appended  notes  by  Edm.  Bishop  (Cambridge,  1909); 
The  Statutes  of  the  Apostles  [Egyptian  and  Ethiopic 
Church  Orders],  by  the  Rev.  G.  Horner  (London, 
1904);  and  to  articles  by  the  present  writer  in 
Hastings’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics ,  on 
the  “Agape”  in  vol.  i,  “Intercession  (liturgical)” 
and  “Invocation  (liturgical)”  in  vol.  vii. 
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LECTURE  I. 

§  i.  List  of  the  Principal  Early  Authorities, 
with  Conjectural  Dates. 

(a)  Elementary  Church  Orders. 

*Didach6  or  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  (a.  d.  120).  English 
translation  by  Lightfoot  in  Apostolic  Fathers  (concise  edition, 
Macmillan’s,  price  16s.). 

Apostolic  Church  Order  (a.  d.  300).  English  translation  by 
Arendzen  in  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  iii.  59. 

(b)  Developed  Church  Orders. 

♦Canons  of  Hippolytus  (a.  d.  320).  Latin  translation  by 
Acheli3  (Leipzig,  Hinrich,  price  9s.). 

Egyptian  Church  Order  (a.  d.  310).  English  translation  by 
Horner  (see  Introduction,  p.  xv). 

Ethiopic  Church  Order  (a.  d.  335).  English  translation  by 
Horner. 

♦Verona  Latin  Fragments,  part  iii.  (a.  d.  340).  Edited 
by  Hauler  in  Dhlascaliae  Fragmenta  (Leipzig,  Teubner, 
price  4s.). 

♦Testament  of  our  Lord  (a.  d.  350  ;  possibly  re-edited  about 
a.  d.  400).  English  translation,  with  notes,  by  Cooper 
and  Maclean  (T.  &  T.  Clark,  price  9s.). 

Constitutions  through  Hippolytus  (a  d.  375). 

B  2 
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Apostolic  Constitutions,  book  viii.  (a.  d.  375).  English 
translation  in  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library  (T.  &  T. 
Clark,  price  io.s.  6cl.). 

^Arabic  Didascalia,  appendix  (a.  d.  400).  Latin  transla¬ 
tion  by  Funk  in  his  Didasc.  et  Const.  Apost.  (Paderborn, 

1905)* 


(c)  Other  Books. 

The  Didascalia  (a  discourse  on  Church  life ;  in  earliest 
known  form  about  a.  d.  250  ;  afterwards  enlarged  and 
worked  into  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  a.  d.  375). 

*The  Prayer  Book  of  Sarapion  (a.  d.  350).  English  trans¬ 
lation  by  Wordsworth  (S.P.C.K.,  price  is.  6d.). 

*The  Pilgrimage  of  Silvia  (a.  d.  385).  Part  of  the  Latin  in 
Duchesne’s  Origines  du  cidte  chretien  ( Christian  Worship,  its 
Origin  and  Evolution,  S.P.  C.  K.,  price  10s.). 

The  Catechetical  Lectures  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  348). 
Justin  Martyr,  Apology,  i.  65,  67. 

The  ivorks  marked  xcith  an  asterisk  are  recent  discoveries.  For  a 
description  of  them  and  for  the  dates  suggested  see  Appended  Note  A. 


Tiie  last  generation  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the 
discovery  of  literature  which  throws  light  on 
early  Christian  life  and  worship,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  these  lectures  to  put  before  you  some 
of  the  information  that  has  been  acquired.  The 
light  thrown  on  fourth  century  usage  is  very 
great ;  but  some  is  also  thrown  on  that  of  the 
third  century,  and  even  of  the  second. 

As  time  forbids  my  describing  the  original 
authorities  on  which  my  remarks  will  be  based, 
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I  will  ask  you  to  refer  to  the  list  given  above 
from  time  to  time,  as  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  date  of  which  I  happen  to  be  speaking 
at  any  given  point.  The  first  two  divisions 
consist  of  a  series  of  manuals  or  “  Church 
Orders,”  as  they  are  called,  with  which,  before 
the  rise  of  the  great  liturgies,  or  Communion 
services,  in  the  fifth  and  following  centuries, 
individual  bishops  or  other  writers  provided 
the  clergy  and  the  faithful.  They  contain  varied 
instructions  ;  and  many  of  those  in  the  second 
division  have  full  liturgical  forms  and  ordination 
prayers.  No  fewer  than  five  of  these  manuals 
have  been  discovered  in  the  last  forty  years. 
The  Church  Orders  in  the  second  division  are 
all  of  the  same  family,  and  are  built  on  the 
same  framework.  I  may  perhaps  be  forgiven 
if  I  call  attention  to  the  latest  discovery  of 
all,  the  Testament  of  our  Lord ,  a  manual  full 
of  interest  rescued  from  an  eastern  library  by 
Mgr.  Rahmani  in  1899,  and  lately  published  in 
English  by  Professor  Cooper  and  myself.  To 
the  introduction  and  notes  of  that  edition  any 
may  be  referred  who  desire  fuller  information 
on  some  of  the  points  with  which  I  shall  deal. 

The  third  division  consists  of  five  books 
which  throw  great  light  on  our  subject ;  two  of 
which  are  new  discoveries,  namely,  the  Prayer 
Book  of  Sarapion ,  an  Egyptian  bishop  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  the  Pilgrimage  of  Silvia 
(so  called),  the  journal  of  an  anonymous  lady 
who  travelled  to  the  East,  and  tells  us  of  the 
countries  she  saw.  In  particular  she  describes 
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in  the  most  interesting  manner  the  usages  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

With  this  preface  I  pass  to  the  subject  of  the 
Holy  Communion  in  the  early  Church. 

§  2.  The  Agape. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  early  Christians  had 
a  common  meal  or  love  feast,  which  was  called 
the  Agapd,  and  it  has  been  generally  held  that 
this  Agapd  was  at  first  closely  connected  with, 
and  was  probably  part  of,  the  Eucharist.  The 
idea  of  a  common  meal,  in  which  the  rich  and 
the  poor  met  on  equal  terms,  was  by  no  means 
original  with  Christianity,  as  in  some  form  such 
meals  were  common  among  the  Greeks  and  also 
among  the  Jews.  But  their  exact  relation  to 
the  Eucharist  has  been  much  disputed.  Here 
I  can  only  briefly  mention  the  new  light  thrown 
on  the  subject  by  recent  discoveries  ;  but  I  would 
refer  those  who  wish  to  know  more  about  the 
Agapd  to  a  recent  and  learned  work,  The  Agape 
and  the  Eucharist ,  by  Dr.  Keating,  who  takes 
the  general  view  which  I  give  here.  A  contrary 
view  is  taken  by  Mgr.  Batiffol  in  a  lately  pub¬ 
lished  essay  l. 

In  the  Didache ,  or  Teaching  of  the  Apostles , 
the  Agapd  and  the  Eucharist  were  probably  one 
rite.  The  references  in  this  work  are  rather  per¬ 
plexing.  After  speaking  of  baptism  and  fasting, 
the  author  says  :  ‘f  But  concerning  the  thanks¬ 
giving  (or  Eucharist)  give  thanks  thus.”  And 

1  Etudes  d’Histoire  et  de  Theologie  Positive  (Paris,  Lecoftre). 
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then  he  gives  two  short  prayers,  first  over  the 
cup,  and  then  over  the  broken  bread  (note  the 
order) ;  prayers  which  might  well  be  a  grace 
before  meat,  but  which  are  utterly  unsuitable  for 
Holy  Communion,  having  no  reference  to  our 
Lord’s  words,  or  to  the  sacrament  of  our  Lord’s 
body  and  blood,  and  in  fact  nothing  in  common 
with  the  nearly  contemporary  references  to  the 
Eucharist  in  Justin  Martyr  and  Ignatius.  After 
saying  that  the  unbaptized  are  not  to  eat  of  the 
Eucharist,  the  writer  goes  on :  “  After  ye  are 
filled,  thus  give  thanks  ”  ;  and  he  gives  a  grace 
after  meat,  with  the  watchword  Maran-Atha, 
“  The  Lord  cometh,”  or  “  Come  thou,  O  Lord  !  ” 
He  concludes,  “  Permit  the  prophets  to  give 
thanks  as  much  as  they  desire.”  Now  what  is 
the  explanation  of  this?  The  accounts  in  the 
New  Testament  and  second  century  writers  for¬ 
bid  us,  in  my  judgement,  to  think  that  we  have 
here  a  form  for  consecrating  the  Eucharist ;  the 
context  makes  it  almost  impossible  that  we  have 
here  merely  the  private  prayers  of  the  communi¬ 
cants  before  and  after  receiving  the  Eucharist,  as 
in  the  parallel  passage  of  Ap.  Const,  vii.  25  f., 
where  the  Didaehe  is  adapted.  Nor  can  we  well 
get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  the  author 
of  the  Didaehe  was  an  unorthodox  person,  as 
indeed  he  probably  was.  But  the  explanation, 
I  think,  is,  without  doubt,  that  the  Didaehe 
writer  supposes  that  the  Agapt;  was  joined  on  to, 
and  preceded,  the  Eucharist;  he  gives  the  grace 
before  and  after  the  love  feast,  and  in  it  (as  we 
have  seen)  the  cup  comes  first,  just  as  St.  Luke 
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tells  us  (if  the  ordinary  text  be  correct)  that 
our  Lord  received  a  cup  before  He  blessed  the 
Eucharistic  bread  and  wine  (St.  Luke  xxii.  1 7,  1 8.) 
Our  Lord  gave  thanks  over  this  first  cup,  and 
gave  it  to  the  disciples  ;  and  the  thanksgiving  in 
the  Didache  love  feast  exactly  corresponds  to 
this  action  (cf.  also  St.  John  vi.  23).  We  notice 
further  how  the  Didache  speaks  of  the  recipients 
being  filled — words  which  apply  to  a  love  feast, 
but  not  to  the  Eucharist ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  parallel  passage  in  Ap.  Const,  vii.  26 
alters  this  phrase,  because  its  author  (in  the  fourth 
century)  is  dealing  with  the  Eucharist,  which,  in 
his  day,  was  quite  distinct  from  the  Agape. 

But  why,  then,  does  the  Didache  give  no  form 
of  consecrating  the  Eucharist?  The  prophets 
are  to  give  thanks  “  as  much  as  they  desire.” 
They  therefore  seem  to  have  been  left  in  con¬ 
secrating  the  Eucharist  to  use  any  words  that 
they  thought  best ;  perhaps  they  used  our  Lord's 
words  in  some  shape,  and  probably  they  prayed 
according  to  some  common  standard.  But  the 
absence  of  Eucharistic  forms  in  the  second  century 
writers,  and  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  that  about 
the  prophets,  lead  ono  to  conjecture,  however 
repugnant  it  may  be  to  one’s  preconceived  notions, 
that  the  earliest  Christian  Eucharistic  worship 
was  in  the  main  extemporaneous  ;  though  the 
evils  of  public  extempore  prayer  probably  led  at 
a  very  early  date  to  fixed  forms.  I  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  may  trace  the  survival  of  extempore 
prayer,  but  only  by  the  bishop  or  the  presbyter , 
as  in  the  Didache  by  the  prophet ,  as  late  as  the 
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fourth  century  Testament  of  our  Lord  (i.  27  >  35 
see  p.  193,  ed.  Cooper  and  Maclean). 

The  well-known  account  of  the  Eucharist  in 
Justin  Martyr  perhaps  implies  that  the  “presi¬ 
dent,'’  as  Justin  calls  him,  prayed  extempore. 
It  says  that  bread  and  wine  and  water  are  brought, 
and  the  president  sends  up,  as  far  as  he  is  able , 
prayers  and  thanksgivings,  and  the  people  assent 
with  Amen. 

This,  however,  is  more  or  less  conjectural. 
What  we  can  be  fairly  sure  of,  in  my  opinion,  is 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  the 
Agape  and  Eucharist  were  joined  together.  The 
references  in  St.  Clement  of  Rome  and  St.  Igna¬ 
tius  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Pliny,  writing  to  the  Emperor  Trajan 
in  1 12  A.  D.,  appears  to  describe  the  Christians 
of  Bithynia  as  having  their  Agape  quite 
apart  from  the  Eucharist.  And  all  the  Church 
Orders  which  deal  with  the  subject  (Egypt. 
and  Ethiopic,  Verona  Fragm.,  Testament ,  Can. 
of  Hipp.)  make  the  two  absolutely  distinct; 
and  the  conclusion  probably  is,  as  l)r.  Keating 
says,  that  they  began  to  be  separated  in  some 
places  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
probably  owing  to  abuses  of  the  Agap^  such  as 
St.  Paul  describes  in  1  Cor.  xi.,  and  that  by  the 
end  of  the  second  century  the  separation  was 
complete.  In  the  Testament  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  other  fourth  century  Church  Orders,  the 
Agapd  seems  to  be  dying  out.  In  all  of  them 
abuses  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness  are  strictly 
reprehended. 
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It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connexion  that  in  the 
Egyptian  Church  Order  and  the  Verona  Frag¬ 
ments  the  Agap^  is  called  “  the  Lord’s  Supper.” 
On  the  Agape  see  the  present  writer’s  article  in 
Hastings’s  Encyclopaedia ,  vol.  i.1 

§  3.  The  Eucharist  and  its  Celebrant. 

Passing  now  to  Holy  Communion  itself,  as 
distinct  from  the  Agap^,  I  may  first  mention 
that  the  Church  Orders  confirm  strongly  the 
rule  that  only  bishops  and  presbyters  might 
celebrate  it.  This  is  not  only  because  the  part 
of  the  principal  minister  is  ascribed  to  the  bishop, 
for  this  would  naturally  be  the  case,  seeing  that 

the  Eucharist  described  in  most  of  the  recentlv 

• 

discovered  books  is  that  used  at  the  consecration 
of  a  bishop,  or  else  that  used  at  a  baptism,  at 
which  in  all  early  Christian  literature  the  bishop 
was  directed  in  ordinary  cases  to  preside.  Pres¬ 
byters  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  are  explicitly 
allowed  by  St.  Clement  of  Romo  to  celebrate 
(ad  Cor.  i.  44),  and  implicitly  in  the  Didache ; 
and  they  are  several  times  spoken  of  in  fourth 
century  councils  as  “  offering,”  which  was  the 
usual  word  for  celebrating  (St.  Clement  calls  it 
“  offering  the  gifts  ”) ;  and  in  the  Testament  of 
our  Lord  they  are  expressly  allowed  to  celebrate 
instead  of  the  bishop.  But  deacons  are  strongly 
forbidden  to  celebrate,  not  only  by  the  councils, 
such  as  the  ecumenical  council  of  Nicaea  (Canon 
18),  but  implicitly  or  explicitly  by  the  Church 

1  See  Appended  Note  B.  on  the  Eulogiae. 
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Orders.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  deacons  were 
gradually  putting  forward  extravagant  claims  to 
pre-eminence  in  the  fourth  century,  and  perhaps 
even  earlier.  At  the  first,  many  almost  menial 
duties  were  assigned  to  them,  such  as  keeping 
the  doors  of  the  church,  watching  the  children 
lest  they  should  misbehave  in  service  time,  bury¬ 
ing  the  dead,  and  the  like,  besides  seeking  out 
the  sick  and  needy.  But  they  gradually  put 
these  duties  on  to  the  shoulders  of  sub-deacons, 
door-keepers,  and  others ;  and  many  of  them,  it 
appears,  claimed  to  offer  the  Eucharist.  Hence 
we  find  that  the  fourth  century  literature  tends 
to  keep  the  deacons  in  their  place.  The  Church 
Orders  say  that  the  deacon  is  not  ordained  to 
the  priesthood,  but  to  be  a  servant  of  the  bishop ; 
for  this  reason  the  bishop  ordains  him  alone, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  presbyters,  the  other 
presbyters  assist  at  their  ordination,  by  touching 
the  ordained  with  their  hands.  The  deacon  does 
not  receive  the  “spirit  of  the  presbyterate.” 
The  third  century  Canons  of  Hippolytus  are  not 
so  strong  in  repressing  deacons,  but  they  also  say 
that  the  deacon  does  not  belong  to  the  pres¬ 
byterate,  but  is  to  minister  to  the  bishop  and 
presbyters  in  all  things,  not  only  at  the  time  of 
the  Offering  (the  Eucharist) ;  and  he  is  to  minister 
to  the  sick.  Even  in  the  Testament  of  our  Lovd} 
where  the  tendency  is  all  the  other  way,  one 
great  aim  of  the  writer  being  to  extol  the  order 
of  deacons — the  deacon  is  called  the  counsellor 
of  the  whole  clergy  and  the  mystery  of  the 
Church — the  same  prohibition  is  found.  The 
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deacon  is  emphatically  not  “  appointed  to  the 
priesthood. "  Thus  we  may  take  it  as  certain 
that  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  only 
bishops  and  presbyters  were  allowed  to  celebrate 
the  Eucharist. 

Nevertheless,  the  deacons  had  a  very  important 
part  to  play  in  the  service.  No  Eucharist, 
apparently,  would  be  complete  without  them,  as 
to  this  day  in  all  the  Eastern  Churches.  And, 
in  particular,  deacons  had  the  duty  of  saying  the 
Litany  (as  still  in  the  East),  and  at  any  rate  in  many 
cases  of  giving  the  Communion  and  of  making 
commemoration  of  the  sick,  the  offerers  of  gifts, 
and  others.  I  will  return  shortly  to  this  subject. 

While  speaking  of  the  ministers  of  the  Eu¬ 
charist,  I  may  mention  a  curious  custom  which 
we  find  in  these  Church  Orders,  namely,  what  is 
called  concelebration.  The  presbyters  at  the 
Offertory  unite  with  the  bishop  in  offering  up 
the  elements  which  are  brought  by  the  deacons 
to  be  consecrated.  The  bishop  and  presbyters 
lay  their  hands  on  the  elements  together.  In 
the  Etliiopic  Church  Order  the  presbyters  say 
the  prayer  of  consecration  with  the  bishop,  but 
in  this  respect  this  Order  differs  from  the  others, 
just  as  it  differs  from  most  of  them  in  ordering 
all  the  bishops  to  say  the  ordination  prayer  in 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop.  So  in  the  Testa¬ 
ment  of  our  Lord  the  people  say  with  the  cele¬ 
brant  the  prayer  of  oblation  in  the  middle  of  the 
Eucharistic  service.  I  take  it  that  the  meaning 
of  this  custom  is  that  the  celebrant  does  not  act 
alone.  It  is  like  the  joining  of  the  presbyters  in 
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the  ordination  of  a  presbyter,  and  the  joining  of 
the  bishops  in  the  consecration  of  a  bishop,  and 
signifies  that  the  act  is  the  act  of  the  whole 
Church.  Even  though  (as  in  most  cases)  only 
one  man  should  say  the  words,  yet  the  offering, 
or  the  ordination,  is  joined  in  and  assented  to  by 
the  whole  congregation. 

In  the  Roman  ordinal  the  custom  of  concele- 
bration  is  still  observed  at  the  ordination  of 
presbyters  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  we 
had  not  allowed  this  early  practice  to  drop  out. 

§  4.  The  Order  of  the  Service. 

We  have  now  the  advantage  of  five  fourth 
century  liturgies,  which  I  give  in  the  chrono¬ 
logical  order  that  appears  to  me  most  probable : 
the  Ethiopic  Church  Order ,  the  Verona  Frag¬ 
ments ,  Sarapion’s  Egyptian  Prayer  Book ,  the 
Testament  of  our  Lord ,  and  the  Apostolic  Con¬ 
stitutions.  All  of  these,  except  Sarapion,  are  on 
the  same  model,  though  differing  a  good  deal 
in  detail ;  the  two  later  liturgies,  those  of  the 
Testament  and  the  Constitutions ,  are  the  fullest, 
the  Constitutions  especially  showing  very  full 
development.  Seeing  that  this  family  of  Church 
Orders  probably  originated  in  Rome,  and  most 
of  them  have  the  Roman  baptismal  creed,  it  is 
likely  that  the  liturgies  contained  in  them  are 
also  of  Roman  origin.  In  all  of  them  the  general 
order  is  the  same,  that  of  Sarapion  corresponding 
closely  to  the  others,  though  the  words  of  the 
prayers  are  quite  different. 
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The  references  or  descriptions  in  the  other 
authorities  mentioned,  which  do  not  give  a 
liturgy,  make  it  probable  that  in  all  the  early 
Communion  Services  there  was  an  essential 
unity  of  structure,  though  there  might  be  no 
uniformity  of  wording. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  how  the 

fourth  centurv  Christians  celebrated  the  Eucharist. 
*/ 

They  began  with  prayers,  psalms,  and  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  canticles,  lessons  from  Holy  Scripture,  and 
an  instruction  or  sermon,  after  which  the  cate¬ 
chumens,  or  candidates  for  baptism,  were  dis¬ 
missed  with  a  blessing.  The  preliminary  prayers 
are  given,  as  a  fixed  form,  for  the  first  time  in 
Sarapion  and  in  the  Testament  of  our  Lord ; 
they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Ethiopic  Church 
Order  or  in  the  Verona  Fragments ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  extempore  prayers  were 
used  in  this  part  of  the  service  long  after  the 
central  part  of  it  had  become  a  fixed  form.  With 
regard  to  the  psalms,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  we 
in  modern  times  have  dropped  this  ancient 
feature  of  Eucharistic  worship.  As  wre  shall 
see  in  another  lecture,  public  daily  services  were 
of  a  somewhat  later  institution,  and  the  only 
opportunity  of  singing  the  psalms  wras  at  the 
Eucharist,  or  in  the  vigil  before  it.  Hence  we 
find  psalms  an  integral  part  of  the  first  portion 
of  the  liturgy,  as  they  are  to  this  day  among 
the  Eastern  Syrians  or  Nestorians.  The  omission 
of  the  Eucharistic  psalms  in  our  own  ritual  would 
not  matter  so  much  if  Morning  Prayer  always 
preceded  Holy  Communion ;  but  the  tendency 
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with  us  is  to  separate  the  two  services.  Perhaps 
a  practical  remedy  might  be  found  in  adopting 
the  psalms  appointed  for  introits  before  the 
Eucharist,  as  in  the  First  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.  If  there  is  no  choir,  these  might 
be  said  by  the  clergy  and  congregation. 

The  lessons  from  Holy  Scripture  deserve  a 
word.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  Testament  of 
our  Lord ,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions ,  and  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Silvia ,  there  are  no  lessons  (with 
the  one  exception  of  the  vigil  before  Easter)  at 
any  service  but  the  Eucharist.  This  is  still  the 
practice  among  that  most  conservative  of  bodies, 
the  Eastern  Syrians.  And  secondly ,  there  were 
lessons  from  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel  from  the  New.  The  Epistle 
was,  and  is,  often  called  “  The  Apostle,”  as  being 
always  in  old  days  taken  from  St.  Paul.  We 
have  allowed  our  lessons  at  Holy  Communion 
to  be  overshadowed  by  those  at  Mattins  or  Even¬ 
song,  and  we  have  altogether  dropped  the  Old 
Testament  Eucharistic  lessons,  except  occasionally 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Epistle. 

The  Apostolic  Constitutions  describe  the  lections 
as  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  the  Epistles,  the 
Acts,  and  the  Gospel.  In  the  Testament  of  our 
Lord  only  the  Prophets,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  are 
referred  to  ;  but  probably  the  term  Prophets  was 
a  general  one  for  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  some  cases  the  psalms  and  lections  were  said 
alternately  (so  at  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  can.  17). 
In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (ii.  57)  we  read 
that  the  people  “  stood  with  much  quiet  ”  at  the 
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reading  of  the  Gospel,  for  it  is  written,  “  Be  silent 
and  hear,  O  Israel,”  and  again,  “  Stand  thou  there 
and  thou  shalt  hear.” 

We  now  come  to  the  central  part  of  the 
service,  which  follows  the  dismissal  of  the  cate- 
diumens,  and  which  began  with  the  People’s 
Intercession  (litany  ?),  and  Offertory.  If  it  took 
the  form  of  a  litany,  it  was  said  by  the  deacon, 
the  people  saying  after  each  petition,  “  Lord, 
have  mercy.”  We  will  return  to  the  Litany 
later.  After  it  was  ended  instruction  was  given, 
on  some  occasions,  to  the  faithful  on  subjects 
unsuitable  for  the  catechumens  to  hear ;  and 
the  deacon  followed  with  an  exhortation,  a  sort 
of  “  fencing  of  the  tables,”  bidding  those  who 
were  in  anger  with  their  neighbours,  or  without 
repentance  and  faith,  to  withdraw.  No  creed 
was  said  at  the  Eucharist. 

The  deacons  now  bring  the  bread  and  wine, 
which  are  offered  by  the  bishop  and  presbyters, 
and  at  this  point  the  most  ancient  liturgies, 
those  of  the  Eth  topic  Church  Order  and  Verona 
Fragments,  begin  ;  they  do  not  give  the  early 
part  of  the  service.  Common  to  all  the  Church 
Orders  and  other  authorities  is  the  Sursum 
Corda :  “  Lift  up  your  hearts :  we  lift  them  up  to 
the  Lord,”  and  the  rest.  This  must  be  pronounced 
perhaps  the  very  oldest  fixed  formulary  used  in 
the  service.  But  one  point  is  to  be  noticed. 
The  Sursum  Corda  in  all  ancient  rites  is  intro¬ 
duced  with  a  benediction,  as  in  the  Scottish 
Liturgy.  This  benediction  always  took  one  of 
two  forms ;  either  “  The  Lord  be  with  you.” 
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answered  by  “  And  with  thy  spirit/5  or  else  “  The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of 
God,”  &c.,  as  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  The  first  of 
these  benedictions  is  found  in  all  the  Egyptian 
and  Abyssinian  rites,  old  and  new,  in  the  Roman 
and  Ambrosian  liturgies  ;  and  also,  somewhat 
strangely,  in  the  Testament  of  our  Lord.  It  is 
that  which  is  used  in  the  Scottish  Liturgy. 
The  other  benediction,  “The  grace  of  our  Lord,” 
& c.,  is  found  in  all  other  Eastern  liturgies,  old 
and  new,  and  in  the  Mozarabic,  or  Spanish,  rite. 

The  Eucharistic  Thanksgiving,  as  it  used  to 
be  called — roughly  corresponding  to  the  first 
part  of  the  Scottish  Prayer  of  Consecration — 
then  followed,  referring  to  the  work  of  creation 
(which  usually  included  a  more  or  less  detailed 
reference  to  the  angels,  and  in  some  cases,  but 
not  in  all,  introduced  the  angelic  hymn  “  Holy, 
holy,  holy,”  known  as  the  Sanctus),  and  then 
speaking  of  the  work  of  redemption,  in  which 
connexion  the  words  of  our  Lord,  “  This  is  my 
body  which  is  broken  for  you,”  and  the  rest  were 
introduced. 

Closely  following  the  words  of  our  Lord 
came  the  Oblation,  or  Anamnesis,  re-echoing  the 
sentence  “  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,”  which, 
in  nearly  all  the  books,  had  just  been  recited. 
I  quote  the  oldest  known  form  of  the  Oblation, 
that  in  the  Ethiopic  Church  Order :  “  Remem¬ 
bering  therefore  his  death  and  resurrection,  we 
offer  thee  this  bread  and  cup,  giving  thanks  unto 
thee  for  that  thou  hast  made  us  meet  to  stand 
before  thee  and  do  thee  priestly  service.55 
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This  “Oblation”  is  much  the  same  in  all 
these  early  rites ;  though  in  Sarapion  it  is 
mixed  up  with  the  words  of  our  Lord,  and 
wo  find  there  a  reminiscence  of  the  Agape 
prayer  in  the  Didache  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken. 

After  the  Oblation  comes  the  Invocation,  in 
Greek  called  Epiclesis,  of  which  I  will  speak 
in  more  detail  below,  and  then  (though  not  in 
the  two  earliest  rites,  the  Etliiopic  Church  Order 
and  the  Verona  Fragments)  the  Intercession, 
or  Prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ’s 
Church. 

After  this  the  earliest  rites  give  a  blessing 
of  oil  for  the  sick  (cf.  St.  James  v.  14),  but  the 
other  liturgies  give  it  in  another  place.  Various 
considerations  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
earliest  liturgical  form  of  all  (now  lost),  the 
common  parent  of  so  many  Church  Orders, 
stopped  here.  The  extant  rites  differ  consider¬ 
ably  after  this,  and  the  Verona  Fragments  go 
straight  on  from  this  point  to  the  ordination  of 
a  presbyter.  The  other  extant  rites  give  the 
communion  of  the  people,  before  which,  in  some 
of  them  comes  “  Blessed  be  he  who  cometh  [or 
hath  come]  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ”  ;  in  some 
also  the  ancient  phrase  “  Holy  things  to  holy 
persons,”  if  that  is  its  right  meaning.  The 
people  received  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  in 
their  hands,  and  said  Amen  after  each  reception 
— a  very  ancient  feature  happily  preserved  in 
the  Scottish  Liturgy ;  and  a  thanksgiving  after 
reception  ended  the  service. 
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To  recapitulate  the  order  of  the  service,  we 
have  as  the  usual  fourth-century  order  : — 

1.  Preliminary  service  at  which  catechu¬ 

mens  were  present,  with  psalms,  lessons, 
and  sermon. 

2.  Dismissal  of  catechumeDS,  and  Litany, 

or  other  “  Prayers  of  the  People  ”  ;  and 
the  Kiss  of  Peace  and  Offertory. 

3.  “  Lift  up  your  hearts  ”  and  Eucharistic 

thanksgiving  with  our  Lord’s  words. 

4.  Oblation  of  the  elements,  or  Anamnesis. 

5.  Invocation  (see  Introduction). 

6.  Intercession  for  the  Church  (not  in  the 

earliest  rites). 

7.  Communion. 

8.  Thanksgiving  after  reception. 

This  order  is  very  noteworthy  as  being  uni¬ 
versal  in  the  earliest  known  liturgies.  It  is 
exactly  the  order  of  the  Scottish  Communion 
Office,  and  exactly  also  that  of  all  Eastern  rites, 
with  one  exception  in  the  case  of  the  Inter¬ 
cession,  of  which  I  will  speak  later. 

I  propose  now  to  give  you  some  information 
about  certain  important  parts  of  the  service  in 
these  early  authorities,  and  to  point  out  their 
bearing  on  questions  which  are  now  being 
discussed. 


§  5.  The  Words  of  our  Lord. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  Last  Supper 
the  Lord  “blessed”  and  “gave  thanks,”  and 
brake  the  bread,  and  then  gave  it  to  the 
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disciples,  saying,  “  Take  eat,  this  is  my  body,” 
and  so  on  ;  and  similarly  with  the  cup.  We 
are  not  told  what  were  our  Lord’s  words  of 
“  blessing  ”  or  “  giving  thanks  ”  ;  and  therefore, 
when  we  ask  what  words  we  must  use  in  con¬ 
secrating  the  Eucharist,  it  is  no  answer  to  say 
that  we  must  use  our  Lord’s  words,  “  This  is 
my  body,”  and  the  rest,  because  these  were  not 
the  words  with  which  he  “  blessed  ”  or  “  gave 
thanks,”  but  those  which  he  used  when  he  gave 
the  sacrament  to  the  disciples. 

We  have  then  to  ask  what  form  the  words  of 
our  Lord  take  in  these  early  liturgies.  The 
answer  is  that  they  take  the  form  of  a  historical 
statement  prefacing  the  Oblation  and  Invocation, 
somewhat  in  this  way  :  “  We  give  thee  thanks 
for  sending  thy  Son  for  our  redemption  .  .  . 
who  in  the  night  that  he  was  betrayed,  took 
bread,”  and  so  on.  This  is  exactly  the  form 
of  the  Scottish  Communion  Office,  which  has 
no  prayer  until  we  come  to  the  Oblation  and 
Invocation. 

Similarly  in  the  old  Gallican  rite,  the  canon 
appears  to  have  begun  with  a  historical  state¬ 
ment,  including  our  Lord’s  words,  but  after  the 
Sanctus  there  was  sometimes  a  prayer,  with 
an  anticipatory  epiclesis,  as  in  the  Mozarabic, 
or  Spanish,  rite,  which  is  akin  to  the  Gallican 
(Duchesne,  Christian  Worship,  p.  216).  The 
statement  is  followed  by  a  prayer,  which  in 
this  rite  is  the  real  formula  of  consecration, 
but  which  varies  with  the  day,  sometimes,  as 
Duchesne  remarks,  elaborating  the  idea  of  a 
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commemoration,  sometimes  that  of  the  Eucha¬ 
ristic  change  effected  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

The  Roman  and  English  mediaeval  rites,  which 
for  our  present  purpose  must  be  considered  one, 
have  on  the  whole  the  same  scheme  of  consecra¬ 
tion  as  the  Eastern  liturgies,  although  there 
are  several  points  of  difference.  The  most 
important  arises  from  a  prayer  being  in  these 
rites  inserted  before  the  statement  of  our  Lord’s 
words  and  acts  at  the  Last  Supper.  This  pre¬ 
liminary  prayer  is  equivalent  to  that  in  the 
modern  English  office  :  “  Grant  that  we  receiving 
these  thy  creatures  of  bread  and  wine  .  .  .  may 
be  partakers  of  his  most  blessed  body  and 
blood.”  [The  rudiments  of  such  a  prayer  are 
found  in  the  ancient  tract,  de  Sacramentis ,  of 
the  fifth  century.]  The  historical  statement, 
“  Who  in  the  same  night,”  &c.,  then  follows, 
though  the  Western  rites  (except  the  Mozarabic) 
have  “  qui  pridie  ” — “who  the  day  before  he 
suffered,”  the  word  “  night  ”  of  our  Prayer  Book 
being  an  oriental  feature.  After  this  comes  the 
Oblation  “  in  remembrance  ”  of  our  Lord,  and 
then  the  important  prayers  Supra  quae  and 
Supplices  te ,  which  correspond  to  the  Eastern 
Invocation,  are  said,  not  praying  for  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  but  asking  for  the  Divine 
intervention  in  the  mystery,  and  for  a  bless¬ 
ing  on  the  communicants.  It  is  only  after 
this,  as  Duchesne  remarks  (p.  182),  that  the 
oblation  is  called  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 
Thus  the  real  idea  of  the  Roman  rite  is  that  the 
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consecration  is  not  complete  until  this  quasi¬ 
invocation  has  been  said  b 

it  seems  that  the  scheme  of  the  Roman  rite 
was  entirely  misunderstood  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  idea  became  prevalent  that  the  words, 
“  This  is  my  body,”  and  the  rest,  were  the  only 
consecrating  “form,”  and  the  meaning  of  the 
prayer  Supra  quae  was  lost.  Hence  we  find 
Cranmer  in  1549  developing  the  preliminary 
prayer  of  the  Sarum  and  Roman  rites  into  an 
express  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
place  where  a  preliminary  epiclesis  comes  in  the 
Egyptian  rite  (Introduction,  p.  vi),  and  in  1552 
dropping  the  important  prayer  Supra  quae  after 
the  Oblation  altogether,  and  putting  the  Oblation 
itself  (in  a  much  mutilated  form)  after  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  people,  and  even  there  only  as  an 
alternative  to  the  thanksgiving  after  reception. 
Thus  the  English  Communion  Office  ends  its 
prayer  of  consecration  at  the  very  point  where 
the  solemn  action  of  consecration  in  the  ancient 
rites  begins. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  Christian  world  in 
ancient  times,  whether  in  East  or  West,  looked 
on  the  so-called  “  Words  of  Institution  ”  as  a 
historical  statement  prefatory  to  the  real  action 


1  The  Roman  prayer  for  the  Divine  Intervention  asks 
that  the  elements  may  he  taken  up  to  the  heavenly  altar 
(i.  e.  for  consecration),  instead  of  asking  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  come  down  to  the  earthly  altar.  The  two  thoughts  are 
quite  compatible,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  St.  John 
xiv.  16  and  similar  passages  with  Eph.  ii.  6,  &c.  I  owe  this 
last  suggestion  to  the  Church  Quarterly  Review  (Jan.  1890). 
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of  consecration,  but  not  as  being  the  “  form”  of 
consecration  itself. 

But  we  must  further  consider  whether  the 
historical  statement  of  our  Lord’s  actions  and 
words  was  considered  essential  by  the  ancients. 
In  almost  all  the  old  rites  such  a  statement  is 
found.  But  there  are  some  exceptions.  In  the 
Testament  of  our  Lord,  after  the  words,  “  This 
is  my  body,”&c.,  we  merely  find  “Also  the  cup 
of  wine  which  he  mixed  he  gave  for  a  type  of 
the  blood  which  he  shed  for  us.”  Thus  half  the 
statement  of  our  Lord’s  words  is  omitted.  So 
in  the  Abyssinian  Anaphora  of  our  Lord,  which 
is  derived  from  the  Testament,  but  is  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  much  influenced  by  later  ideas, 
the  same  peculiarity  is  found.  Again,  it  is  a 
question  whether  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  had  our  Lord’s 
words  in  his  liturgy ;  he  does  not  give  them  in 
his  description  of  the  service,  and  certain  indica¬ 
tions  seem  to  suggest  that  he  did  not  have  them, 
though  there  is  no  certainty  on  this  point.  A 
more  striking  instance  of  the  omission  is  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Apostles  Adai  and  Mari ,  still 
used  by  the  East  Syrians  or  Nestorians,  which 
as  to  its  essential  features  is  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century.  This  liturgy  contains 
not  the  faintest  allusion  to  the  Nestorian  con¬ 
troversy,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  must 
probably  be  dated  before  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
which  condemned  Nestorius,  that  is  before  431 
A.  D.  Now  this  liturgy  omits  our  Lord’s  words 
altogether,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
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were  ever  used  in  it  in  ancient  times.  The 
other  two  Nestorian  liturgies,  which  are  some¬ 
what  later,  do  contain  them. 

If  we  ask  why  these  liturgies  omitted  our 
Lord’s  words  in  the  place  where  they  occur  in 
other  rites,  I  think  the  probable  answer  is  that 
the  writers  not  unjustly  considered  that  our 
Lord's  example  was  best  followed  by  the  words 
used  in  administering  the  sacrament  to  the  com¬ 
municants,  namely,  “  The  Body  of  Jesus  Christ,” 
“  The  Blood  of  our  Lord,”  or  the  like. 

In  this  connexion  I  may  add  that  many  of 
these  earlier  books,  as  well  as  of  the  great 
liturgies,  use  St.  Paul’s  words  in  i  Cor.  xi.  26, 
“As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  the 
cup,  ye  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come,” 
as  if  they  were  spoken  by  our  Lord,  and  make 
them  part  of  the  “  Words  of  Institution.” 

If  now  we  review  the  evidence,  it  seems 
probable  that  though  the  ancients  thought  it 
desirable  to  give  the  historical  statement  of  our 
Lord’s  words,  yet  they  did  not  all  think  it 
essential  to  do  so.  And  we  may  infer  from  the 
evidence  as  a  whole  that  the  so-called  Western 
or  Roman  1  theory  of  consecration,  that  the  only 
essential  words  are  “This  is  my  body,”  &c.,  and 
“  This  is  my  blood,”  &c.,  all  prayers  and  invoca¬ 
tions  being  but  edifying  additions,  is  not  that 
of  the  fourth  century.  I  would  call  attention 
to  somo  weighty  words  of  Bishop  John  Words¬ 
worth  in  his  valuable  Ministry  of  Grace  (first 

1  This  is  only  the  view  of  one  school  of  theologians  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  it  is  the  popular  theory. 
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edition,  p.  382),  that  we  must  “  get  free  from  the 
presupposition  that  a  certain  form  of  words 
is  necessary  to  consecration.’'  Dr.  Wordsworth 
adduces  further  incidents  which  tend  to  prove 
this,  but  as  there  is  some  uncertainty  about 
them  I  do  not  now  put  them  before  you.  What 
is  certain  in  our  authorities  is  amply  sufficient 
to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Eucharist  had 
no  fixed  and  certain  form  according  to  ancient 
ideas. 

I  would  add  before  quitting  this  subject  that 
the  evidence  of  works  like  the  Nestorian  or 
Abyssinian  liturgies  is  sometimes  slighted  as 
coming  from  a  heretical  source.  But  this  is 
unreasonable.  For,  firstly,  the  sources  cited 
are  more  ancient  than  the  outbreak  of  the 
heresies  which  separated  the  Churches  in  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  unity  of  Christendom ;  and, 
secondly,  even  if  they  were  not,  heretical  or 
unorthodox  persons  or  Churches  are  quite  cap¬ 
able  of  giving  good  evidence  of  facts,  especially 
when  their  peculiar  views  are  not  in  question. 
No  one,  for  example,  would  refuse  to  believe 
evidence  on  a  question  of  fact  given  by  Tertullian, 
though  he  became  a  Montanist ;  at  any  rate,  on 
any  question  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Montanism. 

§  6.  The  Invocation,  or  Epiclesis. 

This  usually  prays  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  who, 
being  the  “  Finger  of  God,”  is  the  real  con- 
secrator  in  the  Eucharist  as  in  all  other  sacra- 
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mental  rites.  I  approach  the  question  with 
some  diffidence,  as  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
so  much  controversy,  especially  in  Scotland  be¬ 
fore  the  Provincial  Synod  of  1890,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  revise  the  Scottish  Liturgy.  But 
the  latest  discoveries  throw  so  much  light  on  the 
subject  that  I  feel  bound  to  refer  to  it.  The 
result  will,  I  fear,  not  be  altogether  acceptable 
to  either  side.  But  historic  truth  must  prevail 
over  all  the  theories  in  the  world. 

To  make  matters  clear,  I  will  remind  you  of 
the  words  up  to  1911m  use  in  the  Scottish  form. 
They  were,  “Vouchsafe  to  bless  and  sanctify,  with 
thy  word  and  Holy  Spirit,  these  thy  gifts  and 
creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  that  they  may 
become  the  body  and  blood  of  thy  most  dearly 
beloved  Son.”  Now  there  can  be  little  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  an  express 
Invocation,  which  is  not  a  mere  Eastern  peculi- 
arit}7,  but  was  once  probably  universal  or  nearly 
so.  But  the  controversy  is  over  the  form  of  the 
Invocation.  Let  us  therefore  consider  the  In¬ 
vocations  of  early  times.  They  were  usually 
addressed  to  God  the  Father,  though  in  the 
Testament  of  our  Lord,nn&  sometimes  in  St.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  (348  A.  D.),  the  Holy  Trinity  is 
addressed.  Sometimes  also  in  Irenaeus  ( 1 80  a.d.), 
whose  descriptions  show  that  usage  varied,  and  in 
St.  Chrysostom's  writings — though  not  in  the  so- 
called  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom — the  Holy  Ghost 
himself  seems  to  be  addressed.  The  Council  of 
Hippo  in  North  Africa,  in  393,  commanded  prayer 
at  the  altar  to  be  always  addressed  to  the  Father  ; 
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and  thereafter  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
practice.  So  far  we  are  in  smooth  waters. 

The  question  however  arises,  What  did  these 
early  Invocations  ask  for  ?  Almost  all  pray  de¬ 
finitely  for  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  oldest  known 
liturgy  (the  Ethiopic)  has:  “We  beseech  thee 
that  thou  wouldst  send  thine  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  oblation  of  this  Church:  give  it  together 
unto  all  them  that  partake  for  sanctification 
and  for  fulfilling  with  the  Holy  Ghost,”  &c. 
The  nearly  contemporary  Verona  Fragments 
have  almost  word  for  word  the  same.  The 
Testament  of  our  Lord  similarly  asks  that  the 
partaking  of  the  elements  may  be  beneficial  to 
the  communicants,  though  it  does  not  explicitly 
mention  the  Holy  Ghost,  except  in  the  address 
to  the  Holy  Trinity.  St.  Chrysostom,  in  his 
writings  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  (not 
in  the  Great  Liturgy  erroneously  ascribed  to 
him),  says  that  the  priest  calls  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  come  and  touch  the  oblations,  that  the  com¬ 
municants  may  receive  grace.  Elsewhere  he 
speaks  of  the  priest  bringing  down,  not  fire  like 
Elijah,  but  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Invocation  in 
the  fifth  century  Liturgy  of  Adai  and  Mari  (the 
oldest  of  the  Great  Liturgies),  has  similarly  a 
prayer  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  come  “  and  rest 
upon  the  oblation  .  .  .  and  bless  it  and  hallow  it, 
that  it  may  be  to  us,  O  my  Lord,  for  pardon,”  &c. 
These  give  a  very  early  form  of  the  Invocation  : 
a  prayer  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  come  that  the 
communicants  may  be  blessed. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  type  of  invocation  which 
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became  afterwards  universal  in  the  East,  asking 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  come  and  transform  the 
elements ,  that  the  communicants  may  receive 
grace,  is  very  ancient.  The  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  type  and  the  other  is  that  it  explicitly 
asks  for  the  transformation  of  the  elements, 
while  the  type  which  appears  to  be  the  more 
ancient  merely  implies  it.  How  ancient  the  ex¬ 
plicit  form  is  we  cannot  be  certain,  for  we  must 
dismiss  the  fragment  formerly  ascribed  to  Ire- 
naeus,  which  contained  such  an  Invocation,  as 
having  been  proved  by  Harnack  to  be  a  modern 
forgery.  Although  therefore  we  can  be  certain, 
from  Irenaeus’s  own  writings,  that  Invocations  of 
some  sort  were  in  use  in  the  second  century,  and 
that  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist  was  con¬ 
ceived  as  effected  by  a  prayer,  we  do  not  know 
of  what  nature  these  very  early  Invocations  were. 
We  are,  however,  on  solid  ground  when  we  come 
to  the  newly  discovered  Prayer  Book  of  Sarapion 
— that  is,  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
This  has  an  explicit  form,  though  it  is  remark¬ 
able  in  confusing  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  of 
God — for  Sarapion  was  rather  hazy  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  has :  “  Let  thy 
holy  Word  come  upon  this  bread  that  the  bread 
may  become  body  of  the  Word,  and  upon  this 
cup  that  the  cup  may  become  blood  of  the  Truth, 
and  make  all  who  communicate  to  receive  a 
medicine  of  life, '  &c.  The  Apostolic  Constitu¬ 
tions  (a. D.  375)  have,  similarly,  “Send  down 
upon  this  sacrifice  thy  Holy  Spirit  .  .  .  that  he 
may  declare  (or  make)  this  bread  the  body  of 
thy  Christ,  and  this  cup  the  blood  of  thy  Christ, 
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that  they  who  partake,”  &c.  And  all  later  rites, 
all  the  Great  Liturgies,  with  the  one  exception 
of  Adai  and  Mari  above  mentioned,  have  an 
Invocation  of  this  type. 

Now  applying  all  this  to  the  question  of  the 
Invocation  in  the  Scottish  Liturgy,  I  venture 
to  point  out  that  two  opposite  mistakes  were 
made  in  the  late  controversy.  In  the  first  place, 
the  objection  to  the  word  “  become  ”  is  shown 
not  to  have  had  any  solid  basis.  It  is  found  in 
the  fourth  century  Prayer  Book  of  Sarapion  as 
much  as  in  the  eighteenth  century  Scottish 
Communion  Office.  It  is  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  words  make — declare — change — render ,  and 
the  like,  found  in  the  Great  Liturgies,  and  in 
some  of  the  earlier  ones  also.  The  word  “  be¬ 
come”  implies  no  special  mediaeval  theory  of 
the  Eucharist,  but  after  all  only  means  “  come 
to  be.”  We  ask  God  to  cause  the  sacrament  to  be 
that  which  our  Lord  made  it  at  the  Last  Supper. 
No  one  would  wish  to  ask  for  more  than  our 
Lord  signified  when  he  instituted  the  Eucharist ; 
no  one  surely  would  wish  to  ask  for  less. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  a  mistake  was 
made  by  those  who  maintained  the  words,  “that 
they  may  become  the  body  and  blood,”  &c.,  as 
being  so  essential  that  to  omit  or  change  them 
would  involve  unorthodoxy.  As  we  have  seen, 
many  ancient  rites,  including  the  most  ancient, 
did  not  have  these  words  at  all,  only  praying 
for  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  a  more  explicit 
explanation  of  their  prayer.  While,  however, 
I  say  this,  I  would  not  be  held  to  mean  that  the 
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words  are  a  matter  of  indifference.  They  have 
most  excellent  authority,  and  the  exaggerated 
language  that  has  been  used  against  them  is 
much  to  be  regretted.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Church  saw  fit  to  modify  them  (a  matter  on 
which  I  express  no  opinion)  she  would  not  forfeit 
her  position  as  a  witness  for  Catholic  truth. 

One  point  of  some  considerable  importance 
remains  to  be  noticed.  Until  the  revision  of 
19 1 1  the  Scottish  Liturgy  did  not  mention  in 
its  Invocation  a  blessing  for  the  communicants 
— the  petition  for  a  blessing  only  coming  in  the 
following  paragraph  in  another  connexion.  This 
was  a  decided  liturgical  blemish,  as  all  the  litur¬ 
gies,  without  exception,  join  to  the  prayer  for 
the  Divine  intervention  a  petition  for  grace 
to  them  that  receive.  The  omission  was  prob¬ 
ably  an  oversight,  and  it  has  been  so  easily 
remedied  by  the  addition  of  a  few  words,  and  so 
general  an  agreement  has  been  given  to  such 
a  change,  that  I  do  not  regard  this  point  as  any 
occasion  for  controversy  at  all. 

I  leave  the  subject  of  the  Invocation,  then, 
with  an  appeal  to  all  to  leave  theories  in  the 
background,  and  to  approach  the  subject  with 
a  simde-hearted  desire  to  follow  the  most  ancient 

o 

and  best  models. 

§  7.  The  Intercession. 

An  Intercession  in  close  connexion  with  the  In¬ 
vocation  is  common  to  all  rites  from  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  onwards.  But  no  such 
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intercession  is  found  in  the  two  earliest  known 
rites,  the  Ethiopic  Church  Order  and  the  Verona 
Fragments.  Also  as  we  go  on  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  the  intercession  becomes  fuller  and  fuller.  In 
Sarapion  and  the  Testament  of  our  Lord ,  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  it  is  very  simple ;  in  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (the  liturgy  in  book  viii), 
and  St.  Chrysostom’s  writings  (all  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century),  it  is  much  more  elabo¬ 
rate.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  lead  taken 
by  Jerusalem  in  liturgical  development  in  early 
days  (a  striking  feature  in  recently  discovered 
literature),  that  we  find  a  very  full  intercession 
mentioned  in  348  b}^  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem. 

Now  I  think  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  a 
well-established  deduction  from  all  the  evidence 
that  this  Intercession  and  the  Litany  (which 
has  been,  from  its  first  known  introduction, 
connected  with  the  Eucharist,  though  not  ex¬ 
clusively)  both  have  their  origin  in  the  custom, 
of  which  we  find  many  traces  in  the  fourth 
century,  of  “  commemorating  ”  (as  it  was  called) 
the  names  of  those  who  offered  the  gifts  for  the 
Eucharist  and  Agape,  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and 
the  faithful  departed  (the  last  are  specially  men¬ 
tioned  by  Sarapion  and  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  middle  of  the  century).  It  appears  to 
me  probable  that  this  custom  developed  into 
two  forms.  The  first  was  the  Litany,  of  which 
we  find  the  earliest  known  specimen  in  the 
Testament  of  our  Lord ,  and  another  early  one  in 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  These  two  Litanies 
are  very  much  like  our  modern  ones — totally 
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unlike  the  mediaeval  Litanies  in  respect  of  the 
manifold  invocations  of  saints  in  the  latter — 
and  we  may  be  grateful  to  our  Reformers  for 
restoring  to  us  such  an  ancient  feature  of  our 
service.  The  account  given  in  some  books  of 
the  Litany  having  originated  in  a  pestilence 
that  arose  in  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century  requires 
some  correction.  That  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  Litany  procession ,  and  of  the  Rogation 
Days,  but  the  Litany  itself  is  older,  and  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  the  practice  of  “  commemo¬ 
rating  ”  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  be 
prayed  for,  especially  of  those  who  offered  the 
gifts.  The  so-called  “  commemoration  ”  was 
also  said  at  evening  service  in  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Silvia.  The  deacon  usually  “  commemorated/' 
but  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  bishop  did  so  at  the  morning  service, 
as  Silvia  tells  us.  The  second  form  that  the 
commemoration  developed  into  was  the  Inter¬ 
cession  or  Prayer  for  the  Church.  And  it  is 
another  proof  that  this  was  a  later  feature  than 
the  other  central  parts  of  the  service,  that  in  the 
Nestorian  rite  and  the  Egyptian  rite  the  inter¬ 
cession  comes  in  a  different  place  from  that  which 
it  occupies  in  the  Byzantine.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  connexion  of  this  commemoration 
or  intercession  with  the  Eucharist  is  based  on 
St.  Paul’s  command  to  Timothy  ( i  Tim.  ii.  i)  that 
supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  thanks¬ 
givings  (or  Eucharists)  be  made  for  all  men. 

The  recital  of  the  names  did  not  cease  after 
the  development  of  the  Litany  and  the  Prayer 
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for  the  Church.  It  is  found  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  Church  Orders  side  by  side  with  these. 
And  in  the  fifth  century  this  commemoration 
was  called  the  diptychs,  or  lists  of  names  of 
those  to  be  prayed  for.  The  diptychs  became 
a  regular  feature  in  all  the  Great  Liturgies. 

§  8.  The  Communion  of  the  People. 

The  words  of  administration  varied  much  in 
detail,  but  are  of  the  same  general  form.  In  the 
fourth-century  Canons  of  Hippolytus  the  form 
is  “This  is  the  body  of  Christ,”  and  “  This  is  the 
blood  of  Christ.”  To  each  the  communicant 
answers  “Amen.”  This  “Amen”  is  a  great 
feature  of  all  these  early  rites.  In  the  Testa¬ 
ment  of  our  Lord,  the  communicant  before 
receiving  says  a  prayer  which  contains  several 
clear  references  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  In  later 
liturgies  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  said  before  Com¬ 
munion,  and  the  clause  “  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread”  was  considered  specially  suitable 
as  coming  before  reception.  But  it  is  rather 
curious  that  the  “Our  Father’'  is  completely 
absent  from  these  early  Church  Orders.  Mr. 
Brightman,  indeed,  thinks  it  is  implied  in  Sara - 
pion  and  in  the  Ethiopic  Church  Order ;  but 
I  venture  to  think  this  improbable.  The  only 
fourth  century  authority  who  certainly  mentions 
the  “  Our  Father  ”  before  Communion  is  St.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem.  Here  is  another  instance  of  early 
liturgical  development  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Eucharist  was  probably  in  ancient  times 
given  by  the  deacons  in  both  kinds  to  the  people. 

D 
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This  is  J ustin  Martyr’s  account.  But  the  practice 
varied  in  later  days.  In  the  Canons  of  Hippo- 
lytus  the  bishop  administers  in  both  kinds, 
though  the  bishop  or  presbyter  may  give  leave 
to  the  deacon  to  do  so.  In  the  Testament  of  oar 
Lord  apparently  the  deacons  administer  in  both 
kinds.  In  other  authorities  the  bishop  adminis¬ 
ters  the  species  of  bread  and  the  presbyters  or 
deacons  the  cup.  The  people  received  in  their 
hands.  So  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Testa¬ 
ment  of  our  Lord  tell  us  l.  But  possibly  Silvia 
received  the  sacred  elements  in  her  fingers — 
I  mean  the  real  Silvia,  not  the  authoress  of  the 
newly  discovered  Pilgrimage.  She  rebuked  a 
deacon  for  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  washing, 
and  said  that  she  was  now  in  her  sixtieth  year, 
and  none  of  her  limbs  had  touched  water  save 
the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  that  for  the  sake  of 
communion 2. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  people  did  not 
only  communicate  at  the  Eucharist.  Reserva¬ 
tion  was  freely  practised.  In  Justin  Martyr,  as 
is  well  known,  the  deacons  carried  the  Eucharist 
to  the  sick  and  absent,  and  this  practice  is  much 
spoken  of  in  the  Church  Orders.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  the  faithful  reserved  the 
sacrament  in  private  for  daily  or  frequent  com¬ 
munion.  References  to  this  are  found  in  Tertul- 
lian  in  the  third  century,  and  in  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  Basil  in  the  fourth,  and  the  custom  is  implied 

1  For  other  authorities  see  Smith  and  Cheetham,  Dictionary 
qj  Christian  Antiquities,  i.  416  t>. 

a  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall ,  chap.  29,  note  32. 
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in  the  Church  Orders,  which  urge  daily  commu¬ 
nion,  though  daily  Eucharists  were  not  then  the 
custom,  or  were  even  forbidden,  as  in  the  Testa¬ 
ment  of  our  Lord,  We  read  how  the  reserved 
sacrament  was  carried  by  travellers  and  others, 
and  regarded  as  an  antidote  (this  last  idea  is 
a  favourite  one  in  the  fourth  century  Church 
Orders).  And  we  may  compare  with  this  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  St.  Birinus,  the  Apostle  of 
Wessex  in  the  seventh  century.  The  old  bio¬ 
graphy  of  this  zealous  missionary  says  that  he 
accidentally  left  behind  on  the  altar  when  taking- 
ship  the  corporal  in  which  the  Blessed  Sacra¬ 
ment  was  ;  and  he  walked  over  the  sea  to  fetch 
it  so  as  to  carry  it  with  him. 

It  will  generally  be  agreed  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  this  practice  of  reservation  by  private 
individuals  has  been  allowed  to  drop.  For  the 
evidence  as  to  whether  the  reservation  was 
in  both  kinds,  or  if  a  drop  from  the  chalice 
was  added  to  the  Holy  Loaf,  see  Introduction 
(p.  ix)  *. 

1  See  Appended  Note  C,  on  the  Days  and  Hours  for  the 
Eucharist. 

Note.  The  Invocation  in  the  Scottish  Liturgy,  as  revised 
in  1911  and  now  in  use,  runs  as  follows  : — “And,  humbly 
praying  that  it  may  be  unto  us  according  to  his  word, 
we  thine  unworthy  servants  beseech  thee,  most  merciful 
Father,  to  hear  us,  and  to  send  thy  Holy  Spirit  upon  us 
and  upon  these  thy  gifts  and  creatures  of  bread  and  wine, 
that,  being  blessed  and  hallowed  by  his  life-giving  power, 
they  may  become  the  body  and  blood  of  thy  most  dearly 
beloved  Son,  to  the  end  that  all  who  shall  receive  the 
same  may  be  sanctified  both  in  body  and  soul,  and  pre¬ 
served  unto  everlasting  life.” 

D  2 


LECTURE  II. 


§  i.  Festivals. 

It  will  perhaps  be  a  matter  for  some  surprise 
to  mauy  to  find  how  few  were  the  festivals 
observed  by  the  early  Church.  Yet  until  the 
fourth  century  only  two  festivals  were  kept 
besides  the  weekly  one  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  namely 
Easter  and  Pentecost.  These  two  were  probably 
always  observed  from  the  earliest  times,  being 
Jewish  festivals  transformed.  After  a  Iona 

O 

interval  came  the  introduction  of  Christmas  or 
Epiphany  (originally  one  festival,  as  we  shall 
see)  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fourth  century  that  a  fuller  festal  cycle  was 
adopted.  The  recent  discoveries  do  not  add  to 
our  knowledge  about  Sunda}%  and  I  therefore 
pass  at  once  to  the  Paschal  festival. 

Easter. — The  name  for  Easter  was  Pascha 
(the  Passover),  transliterated  from  Hebrew  into 
Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  and  other  languages,  and 
erroneously  derived  by  many  of  the  Greeks  from 
a  word  meaning  to  suffer ,  and  by  the  Syrians 
from  a  word  meaning  to  rejoice.  These  wrong 
derivations  probably  explain  why  a  name  with 
such  a  very  Jewish  association  has  remained  to 
this  day  as  the  name  for  Easter.  To  the  Hebrew 
it  rightly  recalled  the  Exodus  with  the  angel 
2)assing  over  the  houses  of  the  Chosen  People. 
But  to  the  Greek  it  recalled  the  suffering  of 
Christ  for  our  salvation;  to  the  Syrian  the  joy 
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of  the  resurrection.  In  the  early  Christian  world 
it  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  by  the 
Greeks  for  Good  Friday. 

The  name  Pascha,  however,  often  signified  in 
early  times  rather  a  season  than  a  day.  The 
Testament  of  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  forty  days 
of  Pascha,  meaning  Easter  and  the  forty  days 
before  it ;  so  we  read  in  some  manuscripts  of  the 
Apostolic  Canons  ( cir .  400  a.  d.):  “the  holy 
forty  days  of  Pascha.”  So  in  the  same  way 
Pentecost  usually  meant  the  whole  season  of 
fifty  days  from  Easter  Day  onwards.  This  is 
the  meaning  in  the  Testament  of  our  Lord> 
and  in  the  twentieth  canon  of  Nicaea.  Pente¬ 
cost  was  a  season  of  rejoicing,  when  kneeling 
was  forbidden,  as  Tertullian  ( de  Cor.  3)  and 
the  Council  of  Nicaea  (can.  20)  tell  us.  The 
name  Pentecost  is,  however,  found  for  the  single 
day  which  we  call  Whit- Sunday  at  the  Council 
of  Elvira  in  Spain  (cir.  305  a.  d.)  ;  and  so  in 
Silvia  ;  she  speaks  of  “  Quinquagesima,  that  is 
Pentecost,”  and  means  thereby  the  fiftieth  day 
after  Easter. 

Little  light  is  thrown  by  the  recent  discoveries 
on  the  question  of  the  date  for  keeping  Easter 
which  so  greatly  exercised  the  Christian  world 
up  to  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  when  the  rule  that 
we  still  have  was  authoritatively  confirmed. 
All  the  Church  Orders  speak  of  Sunday  as  the 
day  on  which  the  festival  was  kept.  The  Canons 
of  Hippolytus  say  that  the  week  when  the  Jews 
keep  Pascha  is  to  be  observed  as  a  fast,  and  I  take 
this  to  mean  that  the  Canons  assume  that  the 
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Jewish  Pascha  will  fall  always  in  Holy  Week. 
One  point,  however,  is  noticeable.  The  Test  ce¬ 
ment  of  our  Lord  seems  to  treat  Good  Friday, 
not  as  a  day  for  commemorating  the  Passion, 
but  as  a  preparation  for  Easter  ;  the  Passion  and 
Resurrection  would  appear,  according  to  that 
book,  to  have  been  commemorated  together  on 
the  Sunday.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Silvia,  by  which  the 
Ascension  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  commemorated  together  on  Whit- Sunday, 
though  in  that  work  there  is  in  addition  a  festival 
kept  on  the  fortieth  day  after  Easter.  So  in  the 
Edessene  Canons  (in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth 
century),  Ascension  and  Pentecost  are  made  to 
coincide. 

Christmas. — The  rise  of  the  festival  of  the 
Nativity  is  a  little  obscure.  The  earliest  actual 
mention  of  December  25  as  a  festival  seems  to 
be  in  the  “ Philocalian  ”  Kalendar  of  336.  In  the 
Testament  of  our  Lord ,  three  festivals  only  are 
mentioned :  Epiphany  (that  is,  the  Nativity  of 
our  Lord),  Easter,  and  Pentecost ;  and  while  rules 
are  given  for  the  two  latter,  noue  are  given  for 
the  Epiphany  ;  it  is  only  just  mentioned,  and  the 
inference  I  would  draw  from  this  is  that  it  was  of 
recent  introduction  at  the  time  when  that  Church 
Order  wras  compiled,  probably  about  350  A.  D. 

It  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  investigate 
the  reason  why  we  observe  December  25  as 
Christmas  Day  and  January  6  as  the  Epiphany. 
In  what  follows  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Bishop 
John  Wordsworth’s  Ministry  of  Grace ,  and  to 
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Mgr.  Duchesne’s  Christian  Worship  (Origines 
chi  culte  chretien). 

Both  the  Nativity  and  the  Epiphany  were 
originally  one  festival,  and  the  difference  of  date 
arose  from  different  calculations  having  been 
made  in  East  and  West  as  to  the  day  on  which 
our  Lord  was  born,  the  West  calculating  it  as 
December  25,  and  the  East  as  January  6. 
The  date  December  25  was  first  arrived  at,  it 
would  appear,  by  Hippolytus  of  Rome,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century.  Our  knowledge 
of  this  fact  is  due  to  the  newly  discovered 
fourth  book  of  the  Commentary  of  Hippolytus 
on  Daniel  (though,  it  should  be  said,  there  was 
probably  no  festival  of  Christmas  at  that  early 
date).  And  both  December  25  and  January  6 
depend  on  the  date  of  the  Easter  full  moon, 
in  the  following  way: — There  was  a  tradition, 
or  at  least  an  opinion,  that  our  Lord’s  earthly 
life  consisted  of  an  exact  number  of  years,  that 
is,  that  the  Annunciation  and  the  Crucifixion 
both  took  place  at  the  Passover.  As  then 
Hippolytus  (in  his  latest  reckoning)  calculated, 
by  counting  backwards,  that  the  Passover  when 
our  Lord  was  crucified  had  fallen  on  March  25, 
a.d.  29,  and  as  he  reckoned  our  Lord’s  earthly 
life  as  32  years,  he  calculated  the  Passover  when 
(on  his  supposition)  Gabriel  came  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  March  25,  b.  c.  3.  This,  then,  gives 
March  25  as  the  Annunciation,  and,  adding 
nine  months,  it  gives  December  25  as  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  explana¬ 
tion  makes  the  choice  of  December  25  to  have 
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nothing  to  do  with  a  heathen  festival  of  the  sun, 
held  on  the  same  day  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  century  later,  when  Christmas  began  to 
be  observed,  the  irregularities  of  the  heathen 
festival  urged  the  Christians  to  show  a  good 
example  by  making  the  day  a  real  holy  day. 

Probably  the  choice  of  January  6  in  the 
East  was  due  to  a  similar  calculation,  April  6 
having  been  calculated  to  be  the  date  of  the 
Passover  when  our  Lord  was  crucified.  The 
Church  historian  Sozomen  ( H .  E.  vii.  18) 
mentions  that  a  sect  of  Montanists  observed 
the  Passover  on  April  6  instead  of  March  25 
(Duchesne,  p.  264).  This  would  give  January  6 
for  the  Nativity.  There  is  some  trace  of 
this  date  as  a  festival  before  the  Philocalian 
kalendar  mentioned  above  ;  and  it  is  thought  to 
go  back  at  least  to  300  a.d.  ;  but  probably  only 
in  some  parts  of  the  East.  The  name  of  the 
Eastern  festival  was  the  Epiphany,  or  rather  the 
Epiphanies  or  Manifestations  ;  and  sometimes  it 
was  called  the  Theophanies  or  Divine  Manifesta¬ 
tions  ;  and  on  the  same  day  were  commemorated 
the  Nativity  and  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord. 

A  step  towards  our  present  arrangement  was 
taken  by  the  introduction  of  the  Western 
Christmas  (December  25)  at  Antioch,  in 
St.  Chrysostom's  time,  about  375  A.D.,  as  a 
separate  festival ;  and  in  the  Apostolic  Con¬ 
stitutions,  compiled  in  Syria  about  that  date, 
Christmas  and  Epiphany  arc  both  given  as 
separate  festivals,  that  is,  both  December  25 
and  January  6.  The  former  would  com- 
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memorate  the  birth,  the  latter  the  baptism  of 
our  Lord.  But  in  many  Eastern  countries 
January  6  only  was  observed  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  as,  for  instance,  at  Jerusalem  (as  we 
read  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Silvia)  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century ;  and  as  late  as  the  sixth 
century  the  traveller  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  tells 
us  that  the  Nativity  and  the  Baptism  were 
observed  at  Jerusalem  on  the  same  day.  The 
Armenians  still  observe  January  6  as  Christmas 
Bay. 

Probably  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Western  Christmas  into  the  East,  the  Eastern 
Epiphany  was  introduced  into  the  West  as  a 
separate  festival.  St.  Augustine  early  in  the 
fifth  century  speaks  of  the  two,  but  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  coming  of  the  Wise  Men  is 
Western,  not  Eastern.  St.  Augustine  says  that 
on  the  Epiphany  some  commemorated  the  Wise 
Men,  some  our  Lord’s  baptism,  some  the  miracle 
at  Cana.  In  the  present  day,  in  the  West,  we 
commemorate  all  three. 

The  festivals  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(375  A.D.,  Syria)  are  much  more  elaborate  than 
in  the  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  in  earlier 
documents.  The  cycle  consists  of  the  Ascension, 
Pentecost,  Easter,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Apostles’ 
Days,  St.  Stephen  and  All  Martyrs.  The  aim  of 
the  compiler  seems  to  have  been  to  extend  the 
number  of  festivals  as  much  as  possible. 

In  the  Pilgrimage  of  Silvia  we  have  the 
following  for  the  festivals  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century: — The  Epiphany  (that 
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is,  the  Nativity) ;  the  Presentation  of  our  Lord 
in  the  temple,  forty  days  later ;  Palm  Sunday  ; 
Easter ;  the  fortieth  day  after  Easter  (not,  how¬ 
ever,  commemorating  the  Ascension,  as  I  have 
said  above) ;  Pentecost ;  and  the  Dedication,  or 
Holy  Cross  Day.  Here  we  have  several  new 
features,  and  here  I  must  give  the  caution  that 
Jerusalem  was  a  highly  exceptional  place.  It 
does  not  follow,  because  we  find  these  features 
in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Silvia,  that  therefore  they 
were  all  known  elsewhere  in  the  fourth  century. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  in  Silvia  in  this 
connexion  is  that  there  is  no  Martyrs’  festival  de¬ 
scribed,  as  there  is  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions. 
Certainly  there  is  no  such  festival  in  the  other 
Church  Orders  ;  but  considering  that  the  Syrian 
Church  kept  it  about  375,  and  considering  the 
great  development  of  festivals  shown  in  Silvia, 
I  think  it  probable  that  she  really  did  describe 
a  commemoration  of  the  martyrs ;  but  the 
manuscript  breaks  off  suddenly  in  the  middle  of 
the  account  of  the  Dedication  Festival;  and  it 
is,  on  the  whole,  very  probable  that  the  missing 
leaves  or  leaf  contained  the  description  of  such 
a  commemoration. 

Turning  next  to  the  festivals  which  we  do 
find  in  Silvia,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  some  of  them  appear 
thus  early  at  Jerusalem.  There  would  be  a 
natural  desire  to  commemorate  on  the  spot  the 
holy  events  which  happened  there ;  and  this 
furnishes  an  example  of  what  a  study  of 
kalendars  constantly  shows,  that  the  origin  of 
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many  a  festival  is  to  be  found  in  some  local 
celebration.  Thus  the  origin  of  the  festival  of 
St.  Peter  in  chains  (ad  Vincula ),  August  i,  is 
probably  to  be  traced  to  the  celebration  of  the 
consecration  of  a  church  at  Rome  about  440  a.d., 
so  dedicated.  And  so  with  many  others. 

In  Silvia ,  then,  we  find  that  it  was  the  custom 
at  Jerusalem  to  have  “stations,”  as  they  were 
called,  at  the  different  holy  places.  The  faithful 
assembled  at  the  various  sites  to  commemorate 
the  events  that  happened  there.  Thus  during 
the  night  which  ushered  in  Christmas  (or  the 
Epiphany,  as  it  is  called  in  Silvia)  the  faithful 
went  out  to  Bethlehem,  six  miles  away,  and 
worshipped  there,  returning  slowly  to  the  Church 
of  the  Resurrection  (for  the  ascetics  went  afoot) 
so  as  to  reach  it  at  dawn  “  at  that  hour  when 
a  man  begins  to  recognise  another.”  As  the 
manuscript  is  defective,  we  do  not  know  if  the 
Eucharist  was  celebrated  at  Bethlehem  ;  but 
possibly,  one  might  conjecture,  this  nocturnal 
“  station  ”  in  that  place  was  the  origin  of  the 
custom  of  the  Christmas  midnight  celebration  of 
Holy  Communion. 

Silvia  gives  us  the  earliest  evidence  for  the 
festival  of  the  Presentation.  Previously  we  only 
knew  of  it  as  a  sixth  century  observance.  On 
this  day,  Silvia  says,  all  the  presbyters  preached, 
and  last  the  bishop  himself,  on  the  events  of  the 
day,  when  Joseph  and  Mary  bore  the  Lord  into 
the  temple  and  Simeon  saw  him  and  Anna  the 
prophetess,  the  daughter  of  Samuel — Silvia’s 
recollections  of  Holy  Scripture  being  a  little 
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faulty  here.  After  this  very  long  “  diet  of 
preaching  ”  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated. 

Palm  Sunday  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
Silvia.  Formerly  we  had  only  known  of  it  as 
being  kept  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
a  hundred  years  later.  Here  again  wTe  may 
ascribe  the  rise  of  the  festival  to  the  desire  to 
commemorate  our  Lord’s  entry  to  Jerusalem 
on  the  spot  where  it  happened.  Silvia  says  : — 
“  On  this  day,  at  the  seventh  hour  [that  is,  at 
1  p.m.],  all  go  to  the  church  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  where  service  is  held ;  and  at  5  p.m. 
they  read  the  Gospel  story  of  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  all  proceed  on  foot  to  Jerusalem,  the 
people  crying,  Blessed  is  he  who  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord ;  some  bearing  palm 
branches,  some  olives ;  and  so  the  bishop,  after 
the  type  of  our  Lord,  is  conducted  to  the  holy 
city  very  slowly.” 

On  the  fortieth  day  after  Easter  the  “  station  ” 
is  at  Bethlehem.  Here  again  both  presbyters 
and  bishop  preach,  and  the  Eucharist  seems  to 
have  been  celebrated.  Why  the  station  should 
be  at  Bethlehem  on  this  day,  instead  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  or  Bethany,  I  cannot  imagine. 
The  station  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  held  at 
Pentecost,  and  the  lection  of  the  Ascension  read 
then. 

The  festival  of  the  Dedication,  or  Holy  Cross 
Day,  is  very  noteworthy.  It  is  the  first  festival 
of  the  sort  of  which  we  have  any  detailed  in¬ 
formation,  and  it  explains  to  us  further  the 
origin  of  the  September  festival  of  the  Cross, 
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which  also  had  its  rise  in  a  local  celebration. 
It  is  the  commemoration  of  the  dedication  of  the 
basilicas  built  by  Constantine  the  Great  on  the 
sites  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  Calvary,  and  of 
the  discovery  of  the  true  cross  by  St.  Helena, 
Constantine’s  mother.  We  read  of  this  festival 
being  kept  in  335,  when  the  churches  were  con¬ 
secrated  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor.  Silvia 
tells  us  that  the  anniversary  was  observed  with 
great  ceremony  in  her  time,  at  the  end  of  the 
same  century.  Pilgrims  came  (especially  monks 
and  hermits)  from  distant  countries — Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Thebaid  (where, 
she  adds,  they  were  very  numerous),  and  else¬ 
where  ;  and  very  many  bishops  and  clergy 
attended.  She  says  that  it  would  be  thought 
a  great  sin  if  any  without  good  cause  failed  to 
attend.  The  churches  were  adorned  as  at  Easter 
and  Christmas.  The  observance  of  Holy  Cross 
Day  passed  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  and  Con¬ 
stantinople,  but  at  the  former  city  its  introduc¬ 
tion  only  dates  from  the  seventh  century. 

I  may  here  make  a  digression  to  remind 
you  that,  besides  the  festival  of  the  Cross  on 
September  14,  of  which  I  have  mentioned  the 
origin,  we  have  another  in  our  Prayer  Book  on 
May  3.  This  last  is  a  purely  Western  festival 
in  origin,  and  is  believed  by  Duchesne  {Christian 
Worship ,  p.  275)  and  others  to  have  arisen  in 
the  Gallican  Church,  which  did  not  keep  the 
September  day.  When  both  the  festivals  came 
to  be  observed  by  the  same  Churches,  the  May 
festival  commemorated  the  Finding  or  Invention 
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of  the  Cross,  and  the  September  festival  com¬ 
memorated  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  and  its  re¬ 
covery  in  6 14  from  the  Persians  by  Heraclius,  who 
restored  it  to  Jerusalem.  But  all  this  belongs  to 
a  later  date  than  that  which  we  are  discussing. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  these  lectures  to 
consider  how  much  truth  and  how  much  legend 
there  is  in  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the 
cross  by  St.  Helena.  Eusebius,  who  describes 
the  exploration  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  his 
Life  of  Constantine,  does  not  mention  it,  though 
he  has  been  thought  to  have  referred  to  it 
indirectly  in  another  place ;  and  in  the  record 
of  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in  333,  seven  years 
after  the  discovery  was  supposed  to  be  made,  it 
is  not  spoken  of.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  in  348,  some  twenty  years  after 
St.  Helena’s  visit  to  the  holy  city,  speaks  of  the 
true  cross  as  being  then  with  them,  and  portions 
of  the  wood  being  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  a  few  years  later  he  wrote  to  the  son  of 
Constantine  and  referred  explicitly  to  the  dis¬ 
covery.  Thus,  if  the  whole  story  be  a  legend, 
it  arose  with  amazing  rapidity. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Dedication  and  the  Holy 
Cross  Day  together,  because  we  find  them  thus 
united  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  it  must  be  added  that 
Dedication  festivals  were  probably  common  else¬ 
where,  at  least  after  the  accession  of  Constantine. 
St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  speaks  of  the  observance  as 
an  ancient  usage  in  his  day.  Yet  there  is  no 
trace  of  it  in  the  Church  Orders ;  and  this  is 
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a  little  remarkable  in  such  a  book  as  the 
Testament  of  our  Lord ,  which  describes  the 
church  buildings  so  minutely.  Perhaps  this 
festival  was  not  universally  observed  even  late 
in  the  fourth  century. 

In  addition  to  the  festivals  mentioned  above, 
we  have  fourth  century  authority  for  certain 
saints’  days  in  some  places.  Thus,  St.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  preaching  at  the  funeral  of  St.  Basil 
in  379,  at  Caesarea  of  Cappadocia,  says  that 
after  Christmas  they  observed  the  feasts  of 
St.  Stephen,  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  St.  John,  and 
St.  Paul ;  and  similarly  a  Syrian  martyrology  of 
a.d.  412,  said  by  Mgr.  Duchesne  (p.  265)  to  be 
based  on  a  Greek  martyrology  of  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  gives  St.  Stephen  for  Dec.  26, 
St.  James  and  St.  John  for  Dec.  27,  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  for  Dec.  28,  an  arrangement  still  nearly 
followed  by  the  Armenians,  and  resembling  that 
of  the  Nestorians.  At  Rome,  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul’s  day  was  kept  in  the  fourth  century 
on  June  29,  as  at  present ;  this  festival  is 
found  in  the  Philocalian  kalendar,  A.  D.  336 
(Duchesne,  p.  277),  and  is  believed  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  translation  of  the  bodies  of  the 
two  apostles  to  the  catacombs.  The  same 
kalendar  mentions  another  festival  of  St.  Peter 
on  February  22.  But,  as  I  have  said  before, 
saints’  days  were  originally  of  local  origin,  and 
did  not  at  once  become  popular  except  in  the 
place  where  they  began.  I  cannot  here  go 
further  into  this  subject ;  but  I  may  mention 
that  almost  all  of  our  red-letter  saints’  days 
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have  a  wonderful  amount-  of  history  behind 
them,  and  those  who  wish  for  more  information 
would  do  well  to  study  the  learned  and  candid 
Christian  Worship  of  Mgr.  Duchesne 1. 

§  2.  Fasts. 

If  the  slow  development  of  festivals  shown  by 
the  latest  discovered  documents  is  remarkable, 
that  of  fasts  is  still  more  so.  The  germ  of  all 
future  fasts,  in  my  opinion,  is  found  in  the  early 
second  century  Church  Order,  the  Didaelie  or 
Teaching  of  the  Apostles,  which  describes  a  fast 
before  baptism,  and  a  weekly  fast  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday  (vii.  4,  viii.  1).  “Before  the  baptism,” 
we  read,  “  let  him  that  baptizeth  and  him  that  is 
baptized  fast,  and  any  others  also  who  are  able, 
and  thou  shalt  order  him  that  is  baptized  to  fast 
a  day  or  two  before  ”  (note  these  words).  “  And 
let  not  your  fasting  be  with  the  hypocrites  ”  (the 
Jews),  “  for  they  fast  on  the  second  and  fifth  day 
of  the  week  ”  (Monday  and  Thursday),  “  but  do 
ye  keep  your  fast  on  the  fourth  day  and  the 
preparation”  (Wednesday  and  Friday).  In  these 
words  1  believe  wo  may  find  the  rationale  and 
origin  of  all  the  ordinary  Christian  fasts. 

I  will  take  the  weekly  fasts  first.  It  will  be 
observed  from  the  passage  1  have  just  read  that 
fasting  on  two  days  a  week  was  a  Jewish  custom, 
and  that  the  Christians,  or  some  of  them,  adopted 
it,  but  made  a  difference  in  the  days.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  choice  of  Wednesday  and  Friday 
as  being  the  days  when  the  Jews  made  a  con- 

1  See  Appended  Note  D,  on  Octaves. 
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spiracy  against  our  Lord  and  when  he  was 
crucified,  is  not  found  till  a  rather  later  date, 
and  was  probably  thought  of  afterwards,  as  was 
another  explanation  given  by  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Yet  I  cannot  but  think  it  probable 
that,  when  the  Jewish  fast  days  had  to  be 
changed,  Friday  was  not  accidentally  fixed  upon, 
but  that  our  Lord’s  death  on  that  day  would 
make  it  appropriate  ;  and  when  once  Friday  was 
chosen,  Wednesday  would  follow  from  mere  con¬ 
siderations  of  convenience. 

i 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts  was 
universally  adhered  to,  at  any  rate  in  the  East,  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  The  Testa - 
merit  of  our  Lord  does  not  mention  them :  and 
indeed  this  work,  which  is  ascetic  on  the  subject 
of  celibacy,  takes  another  line  on  that  of  fasts. 
It  only  lays  down  as  general  fasts  the  two 
days  before  Easter.  It  alludes  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  fast  day  falling  in  the  week  (i.  22), 
but  it  does  not  order  any  weekly  fast.  Bishops 
and  presbyters  are,  indeed,  to  fast  three  days 
a  week — though  probably  only  for  one  year  from 
their  ordination — but  this  rule  is  expressly  said 
to  be  for  the  priests  only  (ibid.).  The  Arabic 
Didascalia ,  which  is  derived  from  the  Testament , 
and  probably  dates  from  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  specially  mentions  Wednesday  and 
Friday  as  days  when  the  newly  ordained  bishop 
is  to  fast.  And  in  many  authorities  of  the  same 
date  we  find  that  the  practice  of  a  general  bi¬ 
weekly  fast  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  was 
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vehemently  taken  up,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (v.  15)  and  the  Apostolic 
Canons  (69),  which  say  that  a  clergyman  who 
does  not  observe  these  days,  unless  let  by  sick¬ 
ness,  is  to  be  deposed.  In  Egypt,  it  is  probable, 
and  possibly  in  the  West,  or  in  many  parts  of 
the  West,  these  days  were  continuously  kept  as 
fasts ;  but  it  has  been  concluded  that  elsewhere 
their  observance  was  a  revival  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century. 

On  these  days  Christians  seem  to  have  fasted 
absolutely  till  midday  or  till  3  p.m.  Tertullian 
(. De  Or  at.  19)  replies  to  one  who  objected  to 
receive  communion  at  the  Eucharist  on  those 
days  before  the  fast  ended,  as  being  a  breach  of 
the  fast,  by  saying  that  the  communicant  might 
take  the  sacred  species  and  reserve  it  for  his 
own  communion  till  the  fast  ended.  This 
illustrates  what  I  said  in  my  last  lecture  about 
the  custom  of  private  reservation  in  early  times. 

In  some  countries  Saturday  was  also  regarded 
as  a  fast.  Compare  what  was  said  above  about 
the  rule  in  the  Testament  of  our  Lord  for  bishops 
and  presbyters  fasting  three  days  a  week. 
Saturday  was  in  the  East  considered  by  the 
orthodox  as  a  feast,  whereas  the  Marcionites  kept 
it  as  a  strict  fast.  One  of  the  Apostolic  Canons 
(cir.  400  A.  D.)  forbids  fasting  on  Saturday  except 
on  Easter  Even.  And  so  the  Apost.  Const.,  cir. 
375  (v.  20).  But,  in  the  West,  Saturday  was 
commonly  regarded  as  a  fast  day,  at  any  rate  in 
some  parts.  The  Friday  fast  was  continued  to 
the  Saturday,  and  was  called  a  “  superposition.” 
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Of  this  custom  we  read  in  Tertullian,  so  that  it 
goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  century ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  the  Council 
of  Elvira,  in  Spain  (a.  d.  305),  confined  these 
“  superpositions,”  or  extra  fasts,  to  once  a  month, 
according  to  Bp.  J.  Wordsworth’s  interpretation ; 
or  ordered  them  on  every  Saturday,  according 
to  Bishop  Hefele’s. 

In  this  connexion  I  may  mention  another  use 
of  the  word  “  station  ”  besides  that  found  in  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Silvia ,  as  related  above.  A 
“station”  meant  a  fast  day,  though  what  its 
exact  relation  to  the  ordinary  word  for  a  fast  is, 
I  will  not  here  stop  to  inquire.  But  it  is  in¬ 
structive  to  read  St.  Ambrose’s  explanation  of 
this  term.  According  to  him,  it  has  a  military 
significance,  from  the  idea  of  the  Church  keeping 
watch.  “  Our  fasts  are  our  encampments,  which 
protect  us  from  the  devil’s  attack.  In  short,  they 
are  called  ‘  stations,’  because  standing  and  staying 
in  them  we  repel  our  plotting  foes  ”  (Serm.  25,  see 
Diet.  Cltr.  Ant.  ii.  1928  b).  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
then,  in  many  countries,  from  the  fourth  century 
onwards,  or  even  earlier,  were  “station  days,” 
on  which  the  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated  ; 
and  we  have  here  the  reason  why  the  Litany, 
which  has  always  had  the  closest  connexion  with 
the  Eucharist,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  lecture,  is 
still  appointed  to  be  said  on  these  two  days  as 
well  as  on  Sunday. 

The  Fast  before  Easter. — The  origin  of 
Lent  has  been  commonly  ascribed  to  the  wish  to 
keep  fast  on  the  day  of  our  Lord’s  death,  the 
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day  when  “  the  bridegroom  was  taken  away  ” 
from  us.  Certainly  Good  Friday  was  commonly 
observed  as  a  fast.  Tertullian  (who  calls  it  the 
day  of  Pascha,  or  Passover)  says  that  this  was 
so.  And  the  usual  explanation  of  the  fast  before 
Easter  is  that  it  originated  in  the  Good  Friday 
fast,  prolonged  by  a  “  superposition  ”  over  the 
following  day.  Tertullian  mentions  the  days 
when  the  bridegroom  was  taken  away  1 — that  is, 
the  Friday  and  Saturday  ( Be  jejuniis ,  2).  It  is 
with  great  diffidence  that  I  put  forward  a  some¬ 
what  different  suggestion,  to  which  a  study  of 
the  Church  Orders  has  led  me.  It  is  that  in  its 
beginning  Lent  had  nothing  to  do  directly  with 
the  Passion  or  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  but 
was  a  preparation  for  baptism.  As  baptism  is 
universally  in  the  Church  Orders,  and  generally 
elsewhere,  connected  with  Easter,  the  fast  would 
naturally  and  properly  synchronize  with  the 
anniversary  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 

The  following  are  the  considerations  which 
lead  to  this  conclusion.  The  DidachS ,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  lays  down,  as  we 
have  seen,  only  a  fast  before  baptism  in  addition 
to  the  weekly  fasts,  and  this  prebaptismal  fast 
is  for  the  baptizer,  the  baptized,  and  for  others 
also.  The  DidachS  does  not  mention  Easter  ;  no 
more  do  the  majority  of  early  second  century 
writers,  such  as  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius, 
Justin  Martyr;  so  that  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  observance  of  a  special  annual  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  (as 
1  The  same  idea  is  repeated  in  Apost.  Const,  v.  18. 
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distinct  from  the  weekly  Lord’s  Day)  was  not 
universal  at  that  early  time,  although  we  have 
evidence  that  it  was  observed  in  some  countries  : 
Irenaeus,  for  instance,  mentions  it  (Eusebius, 
Hist.  Eccl.  v.  24).  At  any  rate  it  is  probable 
that  Easter  had  not  the  great  importance  at  the 
beginning  that  it  had  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century ;  and  if  so,  one  would  look  elsewhere 
for  the  reason  of  the  fast  than  to  the  idea  of 
a  Good  Friday  extended  over  to  the  Saturday. 
Again,  Irenaeus  speaks  of  the  fast  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century  in  terms  which  make  it  clear 
that  he  looked  on  it  as  a  preparation  for  Easter, 
and  he  uses  words  which  probably  exclude  the 
idea  of  a  Good  Friday  fast  extended.  He  says 
(see  Eusebius,  H.  E.  v.  24)  that  “some  think 
they  ought  to  fast  for  one  day,  others  for 
two  days,  others  even  for  several,  while  others 
reckon  forty  hours  both  of  day  and  night  to 
their  day,”  and  that  this  variety  was  of  long 
standing.  He  means  by  the  last  words,  as  I  take 
it,  that  some  fast  for  forty  hours  continuously  ; 
but  his  phrase  “  several  days  ”  appears  to  me 
definitely  to  determine  his  point  of  view,  that 
the  fast  was  a  preparation  for  Easter,  rather  than 
an  extension  of  Good  Friday.  Some  have  sup¬ 
posed  (as  did  Rufmus,  the  early  translator  of 
Irenaeus)  that  that  writer  did  not  speak  of  forty 
hours,  but  forty  days.  But  I  fancy  that  all  good 
scholars  now  reject  this  opinion.  We  may  take 
it,  then,  that  Irenaeus’s  fast  was  one  of  one  or 
two  days,  or  forty  hours,  or,  at  the  most,  “  several 
days,”  as  a  preparation  for  Easter. 
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The  connecting  link,  however,  between  the 
Lenten  fasts  and  baptism,  which  we  have  seen 
foreshadowed  in  the  DidachS ,  is  found  in  the 
Church  Orders  with  which  these  lectures  deal. 
The  Canons  of  Hippolytus  speak  of  the  fast  as 
being  that  of  the  newly  baptized  and  others 
who  fast  with  them  (§§  150-2).  In  all  these 
Church  Orders  baptism  is  described  as  taking 
place  before  the  Easter  Eucharist,  and  the  di¬ 
rections  for  the  fast  before  Easter  and  for  the 
Paschal  solemnities  generally  follow  immediately 
after  the  directions  for  baptism.  Now  prayer 
books  have  a  way  of  retaining  ancient  features 
in  spite  of  all  changes.  And  I  fancy  that  this 
arrangement  in  the  Church  Orders  shows  that  in 
the  mind  of  the  author  of  their  lost  ancestor  the 
preparation  for  baptism  was  the  original  object 
of  the  Lenten  fast.  If  so,  the  commemoration  of 
the  Passion  by  a  fast  on  Good  Friday  would  be 
an  afterthought,  though  an  early  one,  for  we 
find  it  in  Tertullian  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  In  connexion  with  this  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  the  Testament  of  our  Lord , 
as  I  said  above,  Good  Friday  is  not  mentioned 
as  a  day  of  commemorating  the  Passion,  but  as 
a  preparation  for  Easter.  Also  the  Egyptian 
Church  Order ,  the  Verona  Fragments ,  and  the 
Testament ,  all  of  which  prescribe  a  two  days’ 
fast,  say  that  a  sick  person  who  cannot  fast 
two  days  is  to  fast  on  the  Saturday,  not  on  the 
Friday.  On  the  supposition  of  a  Good  Friday 
fast  extended,  this  would  be  most  difficult  to 
explain. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
Lenten  fast,  whether  as  a  preparation  for  baptism 
or  as  a  way  of  keeping  the  anniversary  of  our 
Lord’s  death,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  a  very  short 
one,  of  one  or  two  days  usually.  But  it  wTas  an 
absolute  fast.  Another  custom,  however,  grew 
up  in  some  countries  in  the  third  century.  In 
the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  and  Didascalia  Holy 
Week  is  mentioned  as  a  fast,  but  it  was  not  an 
absolute  fast:  bread  and  salt  and  water  were 
allowed.  I  think  an  absolute  fast  is  intended  at 
the  end  of  the  week  as  a  preparation  for  the 
baptism  of  the  candidates,  but  its  duration  is  not 
specified.  At  Alexandria  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  a  similar  usage  obtained  ;  and 
still  earlier  the  Montanist  heretics  fasted  for  two 
weeks.  But,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  Church 
Orders  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  fourth 
century  the  absolute  fast  of  two  days  is  still 
found,  relaxed  only  for  the  sick. 

The  idea  of  a  forty  days’  fast — namely,  a  period 
not  of  absolute  abstaining  from  food,  but  of 
severe  restriction  in  that  which  wTas  eaten — was 
of  fourth  century  introduction.  At  first  the 
“forty  days  of  Pascha”  (i. e.  before  Easter)  are 
spoken  of  as  a  solemn  season  of  prayer  and  vigil 
and  preparation  for  baptism,  but  not  as  a  fast. 
This  is  the  usage  in  the  Testament  of  our  Lord 
( cir .  350)  and  in  St.  Athanasius’s  early  writings  ; 
and  in  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  the 
forty  days  are  spoken  of  as  a  season  (the  holding 
of  synods  is  the  subject)  without  reference  to 
fasting.  In  his  early  years  St.  Athanasius  only 
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speaks  of  a  week  of  fasting  ;  but  the  custom  of 
fasting  for  forty  days  grew  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  in  347  St.  Athanasius  orders  a  forty  days’ 
fast.  The  Edessene  Canons ,  in  the  first  part  of 
that  century,  speak  of  a  forty  days’  fast.  In  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (a.  d.  375)  the  forty  days 
are  a  fast,  and  are  exclusive  of  Holy  Week. 
From  the  first  fasting  increased  out  of  emulation. 
The  strictness  of  neighbours,  even  of  heretics, 
was  imitated.  We  have  seen  this  in  the  Didache, 
where  Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts  are  pre¬ 
scribed  out  of  emulation  of  the  Jews;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Montanistic  example  accounts 
partly  at  least  for  the  extension  of  the  Catholic 
Lent.  I11  this  way  fasting  for  forty  days  grew 
up  and  spread  rapidly  in  the  fourth  century. 

But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  forty  days 
were  not  continuous  fasts.  Sunday  was  uni¬ 
versally  excluded,  and  Christians  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  fast  on  that  day  ;  and  Saturday  was 
also  excluded  in  some  countries.  Thus  the  forty 
days  came  to  be  spread  over  several  weeks,  at 
least  six.  At  Rome  in  early  days  a  three  weeks’ 
fast  is  mentioned  ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
by  Mgr.  Duchesne  that  these  three  weeks  were 
not  consecutive,  but  were  the  first,  fourth,  and 
sixth  weeks  of  Lent.  It  is  possibly  a  trace  of 
a  similar  custom  that  we  find  at  the  present 
time  among  the  East  Syrians  (Nestorians),  who 
specially  mark  the  alternate  weeks  of  Lent 
(they  observe  fifty  days  in  all)  with  special 
lections,  epistles,  and  gospels,  and  call  these 
weeks  the  “  weeks  of  the  mysteries.” 
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Fast  after  Ordination. — I  may  briefly  here 
record  an  early  custom,  found  in  the  Testament 
of  our  Lord  and  the  derived  Arabic  Didascalia , 
of  a  bishop  fasting  for  three  weeks  after  he  is 
consecrated  or  ordained  (there  is  no  distinction 
between  “  consecration  ”  and  “ordination”  of 
bishops  at  this  early  period).  After  his  ordina¬ 
tion  the  people  are  to  keep  the  feast  for  three 
days,  but  he  himself  is  to  fast  for  three  weeks ; 
only  on  the  Sunday  he  is  to  take  bread  with  oil, 
honey,  and  salt,  and  fruit,  but  not  wine.  In 
these  two  Church  Orders  bishops  are  forbidden 
altogether  to  eat  meat ;  and  this  custom  still 
obtains  among  both  East  and  West  Syrians 
(Nestorians  and  Jacobites).  But  it  was  not 
universal,  for  the  Apostolic  Canons  (cir.  400) 
expressly  allow  meat  to  bishops,  and  also  wine, 
though  not  to  excess. 

§  3.  Baptism. 

In  the  above  remarks  on  Christian  fasts  I 
have  observed  that  Easter  was  the  great  time 
for  baptism.  The  Church  Orders  lay  this  down  ; 
the  baptism  takes  place  after  midnight,  or  at 
cockcrow,  on  the  morning  of  Easter  Day.  This 
indeed  was  not  an  exclusive  rule.  Tertullian 
and  other  early  writers  mention  also  Pentecost, 
that  is,  the  fifty  days  after  Easter  (Introduc¬ 
tion,  p.  xi)  as  a  season  for  baptizing ;  but  Ter¬ 
tullian  says  that  other  days  were  used  when 
necessary  ;  this  freedom  was  permitted  also  by 
the  Canons  of  Hippolytus ,  and  perhaps  by  the 
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Testament  of  our  Lord.  We  find  some  trace  of 
other  local  customs,  such  as  baptism  at  the 
Epiphany,  when  our  Lord  was  baptized  ;  but 
this  latter  is  not  before  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  ordinary  custom  was  that 
which  obtained  at  Rome,  to  confine  the  baptism, 
whether  of  infants  or  adults,  to  Easter  and 
Eastertide.  And  the  agreement  of  the  newly 
discovered  Church  Orders  with  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Silvia  makes  it  evident  that  in  the  whole 
year  Easter  was  the  principal  occasion  for  this 
sacrament. 

Those  adults  who  wished  to  be  baptized  gave 
in  their  names  as  catechumens,  or  “  hearers,”  as 
they  were  often  called.  But  strict  rules  were 
laid  down  in  the  Church  Orders  as  to  who  were 
to  be  admitted  as  catechumens,  who  rejected. 
The  Christian  rule  of  marriage  was  to  be  insisted 
on  ;  if  the  candidate  was  a  slave,  he  must  have 
his  master’s  permission  before  he  could  bo  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  catechumen ;  a  demoniac  could  not 
be  admitted  while  out  of  his  mind ;  many  pro¬ 
fessions  were  absolutely  forbidden,  such  as  the 
theatrical ;  no  one  engaged  in  the  public  games, 
not  even  soldiers  (this  is  remarkable),  might  be 
admitted.  This  prohibition  of  military  service 
is  found  in  all  the  Church  Orders  up  to  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  seeing  that  there 
wore,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  Christian  soldiers 
in  the  army,  it  is  an  instance  of  books  of  Church 
law  making  severe  enactments  which  could  not 
possibly  be  enforced.  We  find  the  same  sort  of 
thing  in  other  matters  also.  Among  others  ex- 
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eluded  we  have  astrologers,  astronomers,  sorcerers, 
and  those  engaged  in  all  the  immoral  trades 
which  were  unhappily  rife  in  the  heathen  world. 
It  is  also  laid  down  that  all  admitted  must  have 
sponsors  or  witnesses  to  testify  to  their  good 
intentions. 

The  catechumenate  lasted  for  a  variable  period ; 
three  years  are  laid  down  in  some  Church 
Orders,  two  years  at  the  Council  of  Elvira  in 
Spain  (305  a.  D.).  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  men¬ 
tions  no  period ;  neither  do  the  Canons  of  Hip - 
polytus ;  and  all  agree  in  giving  a  considerable 
discretion  to  the  teacher.  In  all  the  references 
to  the  catechumenate  we  must  distinguish  the 
catechumenate  proper  from  the  forty  days  before 
Easter,  of  which  I  will  speak  below. 

Catechumens  were  instructed  frequently,  and 
dismissed  with  a  prayer  and  benediction.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  Agape  nor 
at  the  Eucharist.  In  the  Eucharistic  liturgy 
they  were  present  during  the  first  part  of  the 
service,  and  heard  the  lections  and  the  sermon, 
and  were  then  dismissed. 

At  some  period  before  Easter,  usually  at  the 
beginning  of  the  forty  days,  those  who  were 
considered  fit  were  selected  for  baptism,  and 
were  then  called  competentes.  I  will  describe  the 
customs  mentioned  in  the  Testament  of  our  Lord , 
which  is  a  good  sample  of  the  whole  series  of 
Church  Orders.  The  candidates  hear  the  Gospel, 
and  receive  a  benediction  daily ;  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  exorcized,  at  first  perhaps  by  the  pres¬ 
byter,  but  latterly  by  the  bishop,  that  the  evil 
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spirit  may  leave  them ;  on  the  Thursday  before 
Easter  they  are  to  bathe ;  on  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  to  fast ;  and  on  the  Saturday  they  are 
again  exorcized  by  the  bishop  with  a  very  long 
exorcism.  And  so,  after  midnight,  they  come 
to  the  baptistery,  bringing  nothing  with  them 
except  one  loaf  for  the  Eucharist.  This  is  a 
special  honour,  as  catechumens  were  not  allowed 
to  offer  ;  directly  they  were  baptized  they  were 
permitted  to  do  so. 

The  baptistery  needs  a  few  words  of  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  usual  shape  was  octagonal  or  circular  ; 
but  in  the  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  the 
derived  Arabic  Didascalia,  the  baptistery  is 
oblong — in  the  former  21  cubits  by  12,  as  a  type 
of  the  prophets  and  apostles  respectively  ;  in  the 
latter  24  by  1 2,  as  a  type  of  the  four-and-twenty 
elders  of  the  Apocalypse  and  of  the  apostles. 
In  the  Testament  the  baptistery  has  a  veil,  just  as 
the  sanctuary  of  the  church  itself  has  ;  and  there 
are  one  entrance  and  three  exits.  The  symbolism 
appears  to  be  that,  before  the  Gospel  comes  the 
faith  in  the  One  God  ;  whereas  the  candidates, 
when  they  are  baptized,  confess  Three  Persons 
in  tl  le  Unity  of  the  Godhead.  In  the  baptistery 
is  the  font.  This  is  to  be  a  great  tank,  arranged 
so  that  the  water  shall  be  flowing  into  and  out 
of  it.  So  the  Testament ,  the  Canons  of  Hip - 
polytus,  and  Egyptian  Church  Order  prescribe, 
though  the  last  is  not  so  strict  if  water  be  scarce. 
The  idea  goes  back  to  the  Didache ,  which  pre¬ 
scribes  “living,”  that  is,  flowing,  water,  except 
in  case  of  necessity.  The  Canons  of  Hippolytus 
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have  been  generally  supposed  to  prescribe  sea 
water.  But  Mr.  Burkitt  has  lately  shown  this 
to  be  a  mistake.  A  flowing  stream  is  all  that  is 
ordered.  In  some  ancient  authorities,  but  not 
in  all,  there  is  a  benediction  of  the  water.  The 
bishop  blesses  two  oils — one  called  the  oil  of 
exorcism,  and  the  other  the  oil  of  thanksgiving, 
or  of  anointing.  Each  candidate  says — with  his 
own  lips  if  able,  or,  if  an  infant,  by  his  sponsor 
— “I  renounce  thee,  Satan,  and  all  thy  service, 
and  thy  shows,  and  thy  pleasures,  and  thy 
works/’  While  saying  this  he  turns  to  the 
West.  He  is  then  anointed  with  the  oil  of 
exorcism ;  and  after  that  turns  to  the  East,  and 
says — “I  submit  to  thee,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  before  whom  all  nature  trembleth,  and 
is  moved.  Grant  me  to  do  all  thy  will  without 
blame.”  The  Testament  does  not  definitely  say 
who  is  to  anoint  the  males,  but  it  is  apparently 
the  presbyter ;  in  the  case  of  females  this  is 
done  behind  a  veil  by  the  widows,  who  play 
a  very  important  part  in  this  Church  Order,  but 
the  presbyter  says  the  words.  In  other  books 
deaconesses  take  the  part  here  given  to  widows. 

The  candidate  is  then  given  over  to  the  pres¬ 
byter  who  baptizes,  and  goes  down  with  him 
and  the  deacon  to  the  water.  The  presbyter, 
laying  a  hand  on  his  head,  and  asking  him, 
“  Host  thou  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty  1  ” 
and  receiving  the  answer  “  I  believe,”  dips  him 
the  first  time ;  he  then  asks  the  second  part  of 
the  Apostles’  Creed  (an  older  form  of  the  version 
we  still  have),  and  dips  him  the  second  time; 
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then,  “  Dost  thou  believe  also  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  the  Holy  Church  ?  ”  and  dips  him  the  third 
time.  After  this  the  candidate  is  anointed  by 
the  presbyter  with  the  second  oil,  that  of  thanks¬ 
giving  ;  and  they  all  go  into  the  church  for 
confirmation.  The  above  description  applies 
generally  also  to  the  other  Church  Orders. 

Before  we  go  on  to  confirmation  I  will  call 
your  attention  to  the  baptismal  creed.  St.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  in  348,  gives  a  description  of  bap¬ 
tism  closely  resembling  the  above,  but  he  gives 
no  formal  baptismal  creed  as  said  during  the 
service ;  after  describing  the  renunciation  of  the 
devil  and  submission  to  God  and  the  anointing 
with  the  oil  of  exorcism,  he  says  that  the  can¬ 
didates  are  led  to  the  font  and  asked  if  they 
believe  in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  they 
descend  thrice  to  the  water,  and  ascend.  Then 
they  are  anointed  again,  as  in  the  Church 
Orders.  In  the  fifth  century  work  On  the 
Sacraments ,  formerly  ascribed  to  St.  Ambrose, 
there  is  a  very  short  baptismal  creed  at  each 
dipping: — (1)  Dost  thou  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty'?  (2)  Dost  thou  believe  also 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  in  his  cross'? 
(3)  Dost  thou  believe  also  in  the  Holy  Ghost'? 
The  conjecture  then  arises  that  originally,  at 
any  rate  in  some  places,  the  only  form  of  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith  was  in  the  Submission  to  God, 
and  that  the  creed  is  an  addition.  Of  course  the 
creed  itself  is  very  ancient ;  the  oldest  form  of 
the  Apostles’  Creed  may  be  traced  back  to 
140  a.  d.  at  least.  But  the  question  is  if  it  was 
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used  at  the  time  of  baptizing ,  or  only  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  candidates.  In  the  Egyptian  Church 
Order  the  formula  of  submission  is  rather  ela¬ 
borate.  I  suppose  that  in  our  modern  Anglican 
service  the  first  of  the  three  questions  put  to  the 
godparents  represents  the  Renunciation,  the  third 
the  Submission,  and  the  second  the  Creed. 

I  may  very  briefly  remark  here  that  there  are 
two  forms  of  creed  known  in  the  fourth  century, 
one  corresponding  to  the  Apostles’  Creed  as  we 
now  have  it,  which  is  of  Roman  or  Western  origin, 
and  the  other  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  is  of 
Eastern  origin.  The  baptismal  creed  was  some¬ 
times  of  one  form,  sometimes  of  the  other.  In 
the  Egyptian  Church  Order  and  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  the  baptismal  creed  was  of  the 
Nicene  type,  and  so  in  the  Church  of  Cyprus 
in  the  fourth  century — the  last  being  specially 
noticeable  as  being  the  parent  of  the  present 
creed  used  in  the  Communion  Service — that  is, 
of  the  Nicene  Creed  as  it  was  afterwards  added 
to  and  fixed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Canons 
of  Hippolytus,  the  Verona  Fragments ,  and  the 
Testament  of  our  Lord,  the  creed  is  of  the  Western 
type,  and  this  shows  how  Roman  customs  spread 
over  the  East.  Certainly  we  cannot  be  sure 
where  the  Verona  Fragments  and  the  Testament 
were  written ;  but  wherever  it  was,  it  was  not 
in  the  West. 

One  more  remark  I  would  make  on  baptism, 
namely,  that  the  words  for  baptizing  are  not  given 
in  the  Testament ,  Verona  Fragments ,  the  Egyptian 
Church  Order ,  or  St.  Cyril.  Baptism  in  the  name 
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of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  is  implied  in 
a  prayer  in  the  Testament ,  but,  though  minute 
directions  are  given  on  all  other  points,  nothing 
is  said  on  this.  In  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus , 
however,  we  find  “  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  is  equal,”  repeated  at  each  immersion. 
And  so  the  Didachl  and  Apostolic  Constitutions 
explicitly  command  baptism  “  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  and  many  early  writers  confirm  this. 
But  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  evidence 
as  to  whether  the  p>assive  form  now  used  in  the 
East,  “  N.  is  baptized  in  the  name,”  &c.,  was  in 
use  in  early  times.  The  Western  form,  “I  bap¬ 
tize  thee,”  is  witnessed  to,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
by  the  third  century  Canons  of  Hippolytus. 

The  Church  Orders  fully  recognize  that  if 
baptism  may  not  be  had,  we  have  good  reason 
for  hoping  that  God  will  give  his  grace  other¬ 
wise.  The  Canons  of  Hippolytus  says  that  if 
a  slave’s  master  will  not  allow  him  to  be  bap¬ 
tized,  he  is  to  be  content  “  that  he  is  a  Christian.” 
If  he  die  unbaptized,  he  is  not  to  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock.  And  similarly  the 
same  book,  like  the  Egyptian  Church  Order  and 
the  Testament  of  our  Lord ,  says  that  a  martyred 
catechumen  is  justified,  being  baptized  in  his 
own  blood. 


§  4.  Confirmation. 

Immediately  on  re-entering  the  church,  after 
their  baptism  and  anointing  by  the  presbyter, 
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the  candidates  (I  continue  the  description  in  the 
Testament  of  our  Lord)  receive  a  laying  on  of 
the  hand  from  the  bishop.  1  may  here  inci¬ 
dentally  mention  that  the  common  usage  in  old 
times,  as  still  in  many  parts  at  least  of  the  East, 
is  for  the  bishop  to  lay  on  one  hand  only  in 
ordination  and  confirmation ;  but  the  laying  on 
of  both  hands  is  also  found. 

When  laying  on  the  hand  the  bishop  says  an 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  newly 
baptized,  and  then,  pouring  the  oil  and  placing 
a  hand  on  the  head  of  each,  he  says  :  “Anointing, 
I  anoint  thee  in  God  Almighty,  and  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  thou  mayest 
be  his  soldier,  having  a  perfect  faith,  and  be 
a  vessel  pleasing  to  him.”  He  seals  him  on 
the  forehead,  gives  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  and 
says,  “  The  Lord  God  of  the  meek  be  with  thee.” 
And  the  confirmed  replies,  “And  with  thy  spirit.” 
The  Eucharist  then  follows,  and  the  newly  bap¬ 
tized  receive  their  first  communion. 

The  same  ritual  is  observed  in  the  other 
Church  Orders,  with  some  difference  of  detail. 
In  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  there  is  no  second 
anointing  after  baptism  by  the  bishop.  The 
presbyter  anoints  the  candidate,  baptizes  him, 
and  again  anoints  him  ;  and  the  bishop  lays  on 
a  hand,  says  a  prayer,  signs  his  forehead,  and 
kisses  him.  But  in  the  Egyptian  Church  Order 
and  the  Verona  Fragments  there  is,  as  in  the 
Testament ,  a  double  anointing  after  baptism, 
the  first  by  the  presbyter,  the  second  by  the 
bishop.  All  the  Church  Orders  mention  the 
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laying  on  of  hands  as  distinct  from  the  anointing. 
Tertullian  mentions  both.  But  St.  Cyril  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  does 
not  mention  the  laying  on  of  the  hand,  nor  yet 
a  second  unction.  To  come  to  later  times,  the 
East  Syrians  (Nestorians),  alone  of  Christians, 
have  always  retained  the  laying  on  of  the  hand 
as  a  deliberate  act  in  confirmation.  In  their 
ritual  the  anointing  after  baptism  is  not  ex¬ 
pressly  mentioned  (except  in  some  later  manu¬ 
scripts),  though  it  is  the  custom  of  some  at  least 
of  their  priests  to  anoint  at  the  time  of  laying 
on  the  hand  and  signing  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  The  Latin  Church  lays  on  the  hand 
indirectly  by  touching  the  baptized  in  the  act 
of  anointing.  But  the  orthodox  Easterns  anoint 
in  practice  with  a  spoon  (though  this  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Ritual),  and  have  no  laying 
on  of  hands  in  confirmation.  Our  own  Church, 
since  the  Reformation,  has  happily  restored  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  for  which  we  have  Scripture 
authority  ;  but  has,  in  my  judgement  unhappily, 
omitted  the  anointing,  which  is  perhaps  scrip¬ 
tural,  or  at  least  is  of  the  very  highest  antiquity. 
Probably  here,  however,  we  must  say,  as  we 
said  of  tho  “  form  ”  of  the  Eucharist,  no  one 
“  matter,"  as  it  is  called,  can  be  pronounced  to 
be  essential  in  confirmation. 

As  to  tho  minister  of  confirmation,  we  observe 
that  the  anointing  (except  the  last)  is  done  by 
the  presbyter  with  oil  consecrated  by  the  bishop. 
In  Sara  p  ion’s  Prayer  Book  the  bishop  conse¬ 
crates  the  chrism,  and  no  more  is  said  ;  and 
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Bishop  Wordsworth  thinks  that  this  is  all  the 
bishop  had  to  do,  and  that  the  presbyter  did 
the  rest.  In  the  West  the  bishop  confirms ;  in 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  the  presbyter, 
using  chrism  consecrated  by  the  bishop.  Among 
the  East  Syrians  the  presbyter  lays  on  a  hand  ; 
and  if  he  uses  oil,  the  oil  is  not  necessarily 
consecrated  by  the  bishop,  but  is  handed  down, 
by  a  curious  custom,  from  generation  to  gene¬ 
ration,  and  is  traced  back  to  the  Apostles  by 
a  sort  of  “Apostolic  Succession,”  being  re¬ 
plenished  from  time  to  time  by  new  oil  being 
added  to  the  old. 

Separation  of  Baptism  and  Confirmation. 
— In  all  the  Church  Orders  the  two  are  closely 
joined  together,  and  take  place  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  the  custom  of  the  Eastern  Churches  at 
the  present  day.  And  the  custom  of  separating 
the  two  rites  grew  up  in  the  West  only  gradually. 
Our  forefathers  had  no  doubt  that  if  any  one 
was  capable  of  receiving  baptism,  he  was  also 
capable  of  receiving  confirmation.  But  cases  of 
necessity  sometimes  arose.  Thus,  as  early  as  the 
very  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  we  find  the 
Council  of  Elvira,  in  Spain,  providing  that  those 
who  had  been  baptized  by  a  deacon,  “without” 
(i.e.  in  the  absence  of)  bishop  or  presbyter,  are  to 
be  “perfected  ”  by  the  benediction  of  the  bishop 
— that  is,  to  be  afterwards  brought  to  the  bishop 
to  be  confirmed  by  him.  The  custom  of  syste¬ 
matically  separating  baptism  and  confirmation 
arose  from  the  want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
bishops  in  visiting  their  dioceses,  from  the  growth 
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of  the  dioceses,  and  from  the  confining  of  con¬ 
firmation  to  the  bishop.  But  it  was  reserved 
for  those  who  lived  in  quite  modern  times  to 
come  to  the  strange  conclusion  that  no  one  was 
fit  to  be  confirmed  till  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  may  add  that 
the  Testament  of  our  Lord ,  as  well  as  the  Council 
of  Elvira,  permits  deacons  to  baptize  in  cases  of 
necessity ;  and  the  same  council  even  allows 
women  to  baptize  in  like  cases.  The  Apostolic 
Constitutions ,  however,  definitely  forbid  deacons 
to  baptize.  The  Egyptian  Church  Order  is  in¬ 
definite  :  it  merely  speaks  of  “  him  who  bestows 
(baptism)''  without  saying  who  this  is;  in 
ordinary  cases  it  would  be  the  presbyter,  but 
the  deacon  is  not  forbidden  to  act. 


§  5.  Infant  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and 

Communion. 

The  latest  discoveries  fully  confirm  what  we 
previously  knew  from  other  sources — that  infants, 
during  the  ages  we  are  considering,  were  ad¬ 
mitted  alike  to  baptism,  confirmation,  and  com¬ 
munion.  The  earliest  witness  to  the  communion 
of  infants  in  explicit  terms  is  St.  Cyprian,  who 
tells  how  an  infant  betrayed  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  taken  to  a  heathen  sacrifice  by  its 
behaviour  when  the  Eucharistic  cup  was  given 
to  it.  The  Church  Orders  describe  the  baptism 
of  infants  and  adults  together,  explicitly  men- 
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tioning  infants,  and  these  all  are  confirmed  and 
communicated  without  any  distinction  being 
mentioned  as  being  made  between  those  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages.  The  Testament  of  our  Lord ,  which 
in  the  description  of  baptism  says  that  the 
“  babes  ”  are  to  be  baptized  before  the  ordinary 
adults,  equally  in  the  liturgy  places  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  babes  before  that  of  the  adults  ; 
after  the  clergy  and  official  widows,  come  those 
who  have  charismata,  or  spiritual  gifts,  the 
newly  baptized,  and  the  babes ;  and  then  the 
ordinary  laity  and  deaconesses.  The  Apostolic 
Constitutions  also  explicitly  mention  the  com¬ 
munion  of  infants.  The  clergy  first  receive,  the 
ascetics,  the  deaconesses  and  virgins  and  widows, 
then  the  little  children,  and  the  people  in  order. 
The  manner  in  which  the  little  ones  received  is 
not  apparent.  Possibly  a  morsel  of  the  species 
of  bread  dipped  in  the  chalice  was  given  them, 
as  among  the  East  Syrians  at  this  day,  who 
communicate  all  but  the  little  children  in  either 
kind  separately ;  possibly  a  spoon  was  used. 
In  St.  Cyprian’s  story  mentioned  above,  only 
the  cup  is  spoken  of,  and  some  have  thought 
from  this  that  infants  only  received  the  chalice. 
But  this  is  very  unlikely  at  that  early  age.  Wo 
have  then  to  leave  the  method  of  communicating 
infants  uncertain  for  the  present ;  but  of  the 
fact  there  is  no  doubt.  The  present  practice  in 
the  Eastern  Churches  is  to  communicate  infants, 
and  generally  (but  not  universally)  this  is 
done  directly  after  baptism.  In  the  West  the 
gradual  postponement  of  confirmation  led  to  the 
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postponement  of  communion ;  and  this  post¬ 
ponement  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  taken 
over  from  the  Roman  Church  with  the  English 
Prayer  Book  and  most  of  our  ecclesiastical 
customs  b  But  I,  for  one,  am  totally  unable  to  re¬ 
echo  the  chorus  of  satisfaction  with  which  this 
departure  from  primitive  Christianity  is  wel¬ 
comed  and  defended  by  writers  of  our  own  Church, 
whether  of  the  High,  Low,  or  Broad  Church 
schools  of  thought.  In  this  matter  it  appears 
to  me  that  Easterns  teach  us  Westerns  a  true 
lesson  ;  and  I  must  venture  to  express  my 
agreement  with  them  in  thinking  that  the  age 
of  innocence  is  the  very  best  of  all  for  receiving 
that  union  with  our  Lord  which  is  given  in  the 
sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood  2. 

1  The  service  books  of  the  Pre-Reformation  Church  of 
England  were  of  the  Roman  type,  not  of  the  Gallican,  though 
some  features  of  the  latter  rite  had  been  imported  into  the 
former. 

,J  See  Appended  Note  E,  on  some  Baptismal  Customs. 


LECTURE  III. 


§  i.  The  Church  Buildings. 

When  the  Church  was  freed  from  the  dread 
of  persecution  by  the  accession  and  victories 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  first  Christian 
Emperor,  one  of  the  first  things  which  it  did  was 
to  erect  churches  and  their  attendant  buildings. 
There  had  indeed  been  church  buildings  before 
this,  sometimes  in  private  houses,  sometimes  in 
cemeteries,  on  the  graves  of  the  martyrs ;  and 
the  rhetorical  statement  of  some  early  writers 
such  as  Origen  and  Minucius  Felix,  that  the 
Christians  had  no  temples,  altars,  nor  images, 
and  that  God  could  be  worshipped  in  every 
place,  must  not  be  understood  literally ;  their 
meaning  is  that  the  Christian  religion  is  spiritual 
and  not  dependent  on  temples  and  altars  in  the 
heathen  sense  of  the  words.  The  evidence  is 
clear  that  there  were  Christian  places  of  wor¬ 
ship,  specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  in  the 
third  century.  In  the  time  of  persecution  they 
were  pulled  down  by  the  heathen  authorities 
(Eusebius,  H.  E.  viii.  12);  and  in  302  the  Em¬ 
peror  Diocletian  by  an  edict  ordered  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  churches  and  confiscation  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  them  (ibid.).  The  church  at 
Nicomedia  that  was  destroyed  in  303  was,  Lac- 
tantius  tells  11s,  of  great  size  and  importance 
(De  Mart.  J}ers.  12  :  “  fanum  illud  editissimum”). 
The  newly  discovered  Canons  of  Hip poly tus  con- 
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firm  the  evidence  that  church  buildings  existed 
in  the  third  century.  The  description  of  the 
liturgy  does  not  indeed  include  that  of  the 
church,  nor  is  any  definite  building  mentioned 
in  that  connexion.  No  baptistery  is  specially 
mentioned ;  and  the  baptism  may,  for  all  we 
know,  have  taken  place  at  the  era  of  the  Canons 
in  the  open  air.  But  after  the  baptism  the 
presbyter  brings  the  newly  baptized  clothed  into 
the  church  for  confirmation  (§  135).  So  first- 
fruits  are  to  be  brought  to  the  bishop  into  the 
church  (§  186),  and  the  bishop  gives  thanks  over 
them.  The  people,  in  this  Church  Order,  are 
to  be  convened  daily  in  the  church  for  service 
(§  217).  Though  the  Canons  are  probably  of 
the  fourth  century,  they  adhere  closely  to  the 
“Lost  Church  Order”,  and  so  may  be  cited  in 
this  connexion.  The  third-century  Didascalia 
also  gives  evidence  in  the  same  sense.  It  men¬ 
tions  “  holy  churches”  and  presbyters’  seats  “in 
the  part  of  the  house  turned  to  the  East”,  the 
bishop’s  throne  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  laymen 
behind  tho  presbyters,  the  women  behind  them  ; 
all  pray  towards  the  East. 

I  will  confine  my  remarks  on  the  churoh 
buildings  to  the  new  information  we  have 
obtained  ;  and  I  will  first  mention  the  valuable 
assistance  which  the  Pilgrimage  of  Silvia,  a 
book  probably  of  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
affords  us  in  determining  the  form  of  the  edifices 
built  by  Constantine  at  Jerusalem  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Great  difference 
of  opinion  there  had  long  been  as  to  these  build¬ 
ings  ;  but  I  fancy  that  the  Pilgrimage  of  Silvia 
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will  be  accepted  as  showing  us  very  clearly  of 
what  sort  they  were.  In  this  description  I  accept 
and  follow  the  opinion  of  Dorn  Cabrol,  Prior  of 
Solesmes,  who  has  lately  written  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  study  of  this  itinerary 1.  It  appears 
that  Constantine  erected  three  buildings  sur¬ 
rounded  by  one  wall ;  the  first,  to  the  west, 
a  round  building  called  the  Anastasis  or  Resur¬ 
rection,  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Further  east,  and  slightly  to  the  south,  was  the 
great  Church  of  Golgotha,  on  the  site  of  the 
Crucifixion ;  this  church  is  sometimes  called 
Golgotha,  sometimes  the  Martyrium  or  Testi¬ 
mony,  sometimes  simply  the  Greater  Church. 
Further  east  again  was  a  little  Chapel  of  the 
Cross,  called  Ad  Crucem  or  Ante  Crucem.  Here 
was  preserved  the  true  cross,  and  this  was  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  principal  ceremonies  of  Good 
Friday,  when  the  people  came  to  this  little 
chapel  to  kiss  the  cross.  Silvia  mentions  that 
the  cross  was  carefully  guarded,  because  once 
a  certain  person  is  said,  in  stooping  to  kiss  the 
cross,  to  have  bitten  off  a  piece  of  it  that  he 
might  carry  it  away  as  a  sacred  relic.  Therefore 
in  Silvia’s  time  the  deacons  stood  round  in  a 
circle  to  watch  those  who  came  to  kiss  the  cross, 
lest  the  same  thing  should  happen  again. 

Thus  Silvia  describes  three  buildings  close  to 
one  another ;  but  she  also  speaks  of  the  basi¬ 
lica  ;  and  this  we  gather  to  be,  not  a  fourth  and 
separate  building,  but  the  courtyard  formed  by 

1  Les  Eglises  de  Jerusalem:  La  Discipline  et  la  Liturgie  au  IVe 
siecle  (Paris,  Oudin,  1895). 
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the  wall  enclosing  the  three  churches.  In  this 
basilica  or  courtyard  the  people  assembled. 

Silvia  also  mentions  several  other  churches. 
Here,  once  again,  let  me  repeat  the  caution  that 
Jerusalem  was  a  highly  exceptional  place,  and 
that  this  abundance  of  ecclesiastical  buildings 
was  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  fourth  century. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  was  the  church  on 
Mount  Zion,  the  scene  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost ;  this  church  was  per¬ 
haps  on  the  site  of  St.  Mark’s  house,  and  it  is 
called  by  Epiphanius  and  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
the  Church  of  the  Apostles.  I  may  pause  here 
to  say  that  these  writers  were  older  contempo¬ 
raries  of  our  pilgrim,  whom  for  convenience  we 
call  Silvia  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  St.  Cyril  is  the 
very  bishop  so  often  spoken  of,  but  not  named,  by 
her.  In  the  church  on  Mount  Zion  the  Column 
of  the  Flagellation  was  preserved,  the  column 
to  which  our  Lord  was  bound  when  He  was 
scourged.  To  this  church  the  people  all  went  early 
on  Good  Friday  to  pray  before  the  column. 

On  the  Mount  of  Olives  there  were,  Silvia 
says,  three  churches;  one  was  called  Eleona ; 
another  Imbomon,  which  last  seems  to  be  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Greek  word  e/x/3&>juio9,  on  the  altar. 
This  church  Imbomon  was  on  the  reputed  site 
of  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  The  third  building 
was  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  where  Silvia 
tells  us  there  was  “  an  elegant  church.” 

Going  rather  further  afield,  we  find  two  churches 
at  Bethany,  one  on  the  reputed  site  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus  with  our  Lord 
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after  her  brother’s  death ;  and  the  other,  called 
Lazarinm  or  Lazariu,  in  khe  middle  of  Bethany, 
at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  Church  of  the  Nativity 
at  Bethlehem,  six  miles  from  Jerusalem,  where 
were  held  great  “stations  ”  on  Christmas  night 
and  on  the  fortieth  day  after  Easter. 

Silvia  tells  us  that  at  Christmas  the  churches 
were  richly  adorned.  “It  is  needless,”  she  says, 
“  to  write  what  was  the  ornamenting  on  that 
day  of  the  Church  of  the  Anastasis,  or  of  the 
Cross,  or  in  Bethlehem ;  for  there  you  would  see 
nothing  but  gold  and  gems  or  silk ;  for  if  you 
see  the  veils,  they  are  all  of  silk  with  stripes  of 
gold  ;  if  you  see  the  curtains  they  are  the  same. 
Every  kind  of  gold  and  gemmed  vessel  is  used 
on  that  day.  It  is  impossible  to  relate  the  num¬ 
ber  and  weight  of  the  lights,  tapers,  and  lamps 
and  other  utensils.  And  what  shall  I  say  of 
the  adornment  of  the  fabric,  which  Constantine 
with  all  the  power  of  his  kingdom,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  his  mother,  honoured  with  gold,  mosaic, 
and  precious  stones — I  mean  both  the  Greater 
Church  (Golgotha),  the  Anastasis,  the  (Chapel 
of  the)  Cross,  or  the  other  holy  places  in  Jeru¬ 
salem'?”  In  another  place  Silvia  tells  us  that 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  Constan¬ 
tine’s  churches,  on  Holy  Cross  Day,  the  churches 
were  adorned  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the 
feasts  of  Pascha  and  tho  Epiphany  that  is  to 
say  of  Easter  and  Christmas. 

With  regard  to  the  dedication  of  the  churches, 
I  may  remark  that  while  the  first  setting  apart 
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of  the  building  for  sacred  purposes  was  kept 
with  much  ceremony,  as,  for  instance,  that  of 
the  church  at  Tyre  in  314,  of  which  Eusebius 
tells  us,  and  while,  especially  at  Jerusalem,  the 
anniversaries  were  observed  solemnly,  yet  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  special  rite  of 
dedication  or  consecration.  The  first  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  would  be  the  dedicatory  service. 
Thus  the  Testament  of  our  Lord,  which  describes 
the  buildings  with  some  minuteness,  says  nothing 
of  any  service  used  in  dedicating  them.  Formal 
sermons  were  delivered,  however  ;  Eusebius  gives 
us  that  which  he  preached  at  the  dedication  of 
the  church  at  Tyre. 

§  2.  The  Church  Buildings  in  the 
“  Testament  of  our  Lord.” 

This  interesting  Church  Order,  which  we  have 
only  known  for  a  few  years,  and  which  I  have 
ventured  to  date  about  350  A.D.,  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  church  and  the  surrounding 

O 

buildings  ;  and  I  think  we  may  probably  take 
it  as  a  very  fair  sample  of  what  w^as  approved,  in 
ordinary  provincial  cities,  in  the  fourth  century. 

The  church  is  to  have  three  entrances,  as  a 
type  of  the  Trinity.  These  entrances  led,  I  take 
it,  not  into  the  church  itself,  but  into  the  court¬ 
yard.  The  symbolism  is  akin  to  that  mentioned 
in  the  last  lecture,  as  connected  with  the  one 
entrance  to,  and  throe  exits  from,  the  baptistery, 
which  symbolize  the  Unity  and  the  Trinity. 

The  church  is  to  lie  east  and  wTest,  with  the 
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bishop’s  throne  at  the  east.  I  think  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  true  meaning  of  the  text.  On 
the  right  and  on  the  left  of  the  throne  are 
the  places  of  the  presbyters.  The  elder,  or  at 
least  the  more  exalted  and  honoured,  presbyters 
are  on  the  right,  the.  younger  ones  on  the  left. 
The  idea  of  dividing  the  presbyters  thus  into 
the  more  and  the  less  honourable  is  derived  ap¬ 
parently  from  an  older  manual,  The  Apostolic 
Church  Order ,  a  daughter  of  the  Didache,  and 
dated  about  300  a.d.  There  there  are  twelve 
presbyters  on  each  side,  the  reference  being  to 
the  four-and-twenty  elders  of  the  Revelation. 
In  Rev.  v.  8  we  read  of  the  four  living  creatures 
and  the  four-and-twenty  elders,  having  each  one 
a  harp  and  golden  bowls  (or  vials)  full  of  incense, 
which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints.  But  in  the 
Apostolic  Church  Order  this  verse  is  interpreted 
differently.  The  presbyters  on  the  right,  when 
they  have  received  the  vials  from  the  archangels, 
offer  to  the  Lord — that  is,  they  conduct  Christian 
worship ;  while  the  presbyters  on  the  left  bear 
rule  over  the  multitude  of  the  angels.  And  so 
in  another  passage  the  Testament  of  our  Lord 
identifies  the  “holy  vials”  with  “the  twelve 
presbyters  who  praise  my  Father  who  is  in 
heaven :  these,  who  receive  the  prayers  of  every 
holy  soul,  offer  them  to  the  Most  High  as  a 
sweet  savour.”  Thus  the  bishop  sits  in  the 
middle ;  the  presbyters  on  the  right,  the  more 
honourable,  are  those  who  especially  offer  the 
Christian  worship ;  the  younger  presbyters  are 
on  the  left.  It  is  true  that  in  the  above  passage 
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the  reference  is  primarily  to  the  elders  of  the 
Apocalypse,  but  the  similitude  is  applied  also 
to  earthly  presbyters.  The  root  idea  of  the 
division  of  the  presbyters  is  found  in  i  Tim. 
v.  17  :  “  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted 
worthy  of  double  honour,  especially  those  who 
labour  in  the  word  and  in  teaching.”  But  it 
may  also  at  the  same  time  refer  to  the  division 
of  those  on  the  right  and  those  on  the  left  at 
the  day  of  judgement. 

The  Testament  does  not  say  if  the  bishop’s 
throne  was  to  be  to  the  east  of  the  altar,  the 
church  ending  in  an  apse,  and  the  presbyters 
sitting  round  him  in  a  semi-circle.  But  this 
would  be  the  probable  arrangement.  The  Testa¬ 
ment  only  says  that  the  place  where  the  throne 
is  set  is  to  be  raised  three  steps,  for  there  the 
altar  is  to  be.  The  three  steps,  which  no  doubt 
have  a  mystical  reference  to  the  Holy  Trinity — 
for  the  author  is  much  given  to  symbolism — 
are  found  in  many  mediaeval  Western  churches. 
We  aro  then  probably  to  understand  that  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church  consists  of  a  pace  raised 
three  steps,  with  the  altar  standing  on  it,  and  the 
bishops’  and  preslr^ters’  seats  behind  it  facing 
west.  Such  a  position  has  been  common  both 
in  East  and  West.  In  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church  to  this  day  the  ordinary  position  of  the 
holy  table  (so  the  Orthodox  Easterns  usually 
call  it)  is  some  little  distance  away  from  the 
east  wall.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that 
the  East  Syrians,  who,  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  churches,  as  in  many  other  matters,  are 
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the  most  conservative  Christians  in  the  world, 
have  their  altars  built  into  the  east  wall,  or 
rather  into  a  recess  in  the  east  wall.  In  the 
Testament,  when  the  bishop  celebrates  Holy 
Communion  (as  he  is  understood  to  do,  if  pre¬ 
sent,  at  least  on  all  ordinary  occasions),  he 
stands  at  the  altar ;  I  take  it  that  this  certainly 
means  that  he  faces  east,  as  he  is  bidden  to 
stand  in  the  middle,  the  presbyters  immediately 
behind  him  on  either  side,  the  widows  behind 
the  presbyters  on  the  left,  the  deacons  behind  the 
presbyters  on  the  right,  and  behind  the  deacons 
the  readers,  subdeacons,  and  deaconesses.  We 
note  that  the  widows,  who  are  an  official  class, 
being  called  “the  widows  who  sit  first,”  i.  e.  who 
have  precedence,  are  very  numerous  in  the  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  correspond  to  all  the  other  orders 
on  the  other  side.  [On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  deacons  and  subdeacons  do  not  stand  at 
the  altar,  but  remain  in  the  nave  to  keep  order 
in  the  congregation.]  In  giving  a  place  to 
widows  and  deaconesses  in  the  sanctuary  the 
Testament  and  its  daughter  the  Arabic  Didas- 
calia  stand  alone  ;  other  authorities  forbid  women 
to  approach  near  the  altar — i.  e.  to  enter  the 
sanctuary ;  as,  for  example,  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea  in  Phrygia,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  Testament  also  allows  a  place 
within  the  sanctuary  to  those  who  have  charis¬ 
mata,  or  spiritual  gifts.  These  Church  Orders 
all  treat  the  charismata  as  still  continuing, 
though  the  later  Orders  refer  to  them  less  than 
the  earlier  ones. 
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I  should  remark  that  in  the  Testament ,  as  in 
most  of  the  Greek  and  Syriac  Christian  litera¬ 
ture,  the  word  “altar”  is  used  both  for  the 
sanctuary  and  also  for  the  holy  table  itself. 
The  sanctuary  is  to  have  a  veil  of  pure  linen, 
“  for  it  is  without  spot.”  That  is,  it  is  to  be 
separated  from  the  congregation  by  a  veil. 
These  veils  have  been  common  at  least  since 
the  fourth  century,  and  are  still  universal 
(unless  their  place  is  taken  by  doors)  in  the 
East.  They  are  mentioned  by  St.  Athanasius, 
and  in  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus ,  and  thus 
date  at  least  from  early  in  the  fourth  century. 
The  Eastern  churches  of  the  present  day  show 
three  stages.  In  the  Armenian  churches,  which 
are  the  most  modernized,  a  veil  is  drawn  before 
the  altar ;  the  Orthodox  have  a  screen,  usually 
of  wood  (the  iconostasis),  with  veiled  entrances 
in  the  middle  and  at  the  sides ;  the  Eastern 
Syrians  (Nestorians)  show  the  most  ancient 
arrangement  of  the  three,  having  a  solid  wall 
reaching  to  the  roof,  with  a  single  opening  in 
the  middle  closed  by  a  veil  and  sometimes  by 
doors.  The  Testament  of  our  Lord  directs  the 
veil  to  be  closed,  for  a  somewhat  obscure 
symbolical  reason ;  and  it  is  apparently  to 
remain  closed  during  the  whole  of  the  Eucha¬ 
ristic  Service  ;  though  the  meaning  may  be  only 
that  it  is  to  be  closed  at  the  offertory.  “  Because 
that  the  ancient  people  erred,  when  [the  bishop] 
offereth,  let  the  veil  in  front  of  the  door  be 
spread.”  Whether  by  the  “ancient  people”  are 
meant  the  Israelites,  or,  as  is  possible,  the  Gorin- 
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thians  censured  by  St.  Paul  for  their  misuse  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  is  not  clear.  However,  the 
service  is  clearly  to  be  audible,  for  the  whole 
people  join  in  it,  repeating  some  parts  out  loud 
after  the  bishop.  In  this  connexion  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  St.  Augustine  contrasts  the  open¬ 
ness  of  the  Gospel  with  the  secrecy  of  the  law, 
as  symbolized  by  the  taking  away  of  the  veil 
on  Moses’  face  and  by  the  rending  of  the  veil  of 
the  Temple  (Horn,  in  N.  T.  24  [74],  5  &c.).  I 
conjecture,  therefore,  that  veils  were  not  used 
in  the  West  in  his  day  ;  they  may  have  been 
more  common  in  the  East. 

We  have  not  much  information  in  the  Testa¬ 
ment  about  the  nave,  or  space  outside  the 
sanctuary.  The  men  and  women  are  to  be 
separated,  and  each  sex  is  to  occupy  a  colonnade, 
as  it  is  called  (arod),  by  which  I  understand  an 
aisle,  separated  from  the  other  aisle  by  pillars, 
as  in  Eusebius’s  account  of  Constantine’s  church 
at  Jerusalem.  The  catechumens  have  a  chamber, 
apparently  opening  on  to  the  church,  “  so  that 
those  who  enter  and  are  in  it  may  hear  the 
lections  and  spiritual  hymns  of  praise  and 
psalms.  The  chamber  is  “  also  to  be  the 
chamber  of  the  exorcists,”  but  I  do  not  know 
what  this  means.  The  “  place  of  the  lection,” 
by  which  I  think  a  lectern  is  meant,  is  to  be 
outside  the  sanctuary  ;  and  this  arrangement  we 
find  in  several  of  the  Eastern  churches  of  the 
present  day ;  there  is  a  platform  outside  the 
sanctuary,  from  which  the  lessons  are  read. 
The  doors  of  the  nave  were  to  be  carefully 
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guarded  by  the  deacons.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  come  in  after  the  beginning  of  the  service 
until  the  first  “  hymn  of  praise  ”  was  finished. 
Late  comers  had  to  wait  till  they  were  brought 
in  by  the  deacon,  who  offered  a  special  petition 
on  their  behalf  in  the  Litany.  “  For  this  brother 
who  is  late,  let  us  beseech  that  the  Lord  may 
give  him  earnestness  and  labour,  and  turn  away 
from  him  every  bond  of  the  world,”  and  so  forth. 
“  In  this  way.’’  the  Testament  naively  remarks, 
“  earnestness  is  strengthened  and  the  bond  of 
love  is  fulfilled,  and  the  despiser  and  the  sloth¬ 
ful  is  disciplined.”  This  curious  feature  remains 
to  the  present  day  in  the  Abyssinian  Litany, 
which  is  derived  very  closely  from  the  Testa¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  if  we  adopted  this  habit  of 
praying  for  late  comers  the  present  unseemly 
rush  during  the  general  confession  and  absolu¬ 
tion  at  Mattins  might  be  obviated,  and  people 
would  be  more  punctual ! 

Before  describing  the  other  buildings  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Testament ,  I  may  say  that  we  find 
descriptions  of  early  churches  elsewhere.  The 
orientation,  or  turning  of  the  church  to  the  east, 
was  probably  the  usual  arrangement ;  but  in  the 
Church  of  the  Anastasis  or  Resurrection  at 
Jerusalem — no  doubt  for  local  reasons — the  holy 
table  was  at  the  west,  as  it  is  now  in  St.  Peter’s 
at  Rome.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  (ii.  57) 
give  us  a  description  of  a  church,  having 
porticos  to  the  east ;  it  is  oblong  and  turned 
to  the  east.  It  is  like  a  ship,  the  bishop  is 
the  helmsman ;  his  throne  is  in  the  midst,  the 
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presbyters  sit  on  either  side,  the  deacons  stand 
by  like  the  sailors  and  the  mates.  In  this 
account  also  the  sexes  are  divided.  There  is 
a  similar  description  in  the  Ethiopia  Didascalla 
(a  later,  fifth  century,  book),  and  in  the  Arabic 
Didascalla  the  description  generally  follows  that 
in  the  Testament ,  and  like  it  mentions  a  veil 
round  the  altar. 

In  addition  to  the  church  proper,  the  Testa¬ 
ment  describes  other  buildings.  The  description 
is  not  very  clear,  but  we  can  well  understand 
the  general  outline.  There  is  to  be  a  diaconicum , 
or  deacons’  chamber,  to  the  right  of  the  south¬ 
west  entrance,  with  a  courtyard  and  a  cloister 
or  portico  going  round.  This  chamber  has  some 
connexion — but  it  is  not  clear  what  connexion 
—with  the  offerings  brought  by  the  people. 
There  is  also  the  “place  of  commemoration,” 
where  the  priest  and  chief  deacon,  sitting  with 
the  readers,  may  write  the  names  of  the  offerers, 
so  that  at  the  Eucharist  the  names  may  be  men¬ 
tioned.  But  this  “place  of  commemoration”  is 
at  the  east  end,  apparently  opening  off  the 
sanctuary,  for  it  is  beside  “  the  place  of  the 
presbyters,”  which  is  to  be  “within  the  veil”; 
and  probably  it  is  a  sort  of  side  chapel  attached 
to  the  sanctuary,  just  as  the  East  Syrians  have 
one  to  this  day. 

The  most  important  building  outside  the 
church  itself  is  the  baptistery,  within  the  court¬ 
yard  already  mentioned  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church.  1  described  this  building  in  my  last 
lecture. 
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Besides  these  buildings  we  read  of  the  “  house 
of  the  offering  and  the  treasury,”  next  to  the 
deacons’  chamber  at  the  west  end — by  which 
I  understand  a  place  to  keep  the  offerings  of  the 
people  in.  The  bishop’s  house  is  also  at  the 
west  end,  beside  the  courtyard ;  and  at  the  west 
end,  also,  are  to  be  other  buildings — namely, 
houses  respectively  for  the  official  widows,  for 
the  presbyters  and  deacons  (this  is  to  be  behind 
the  baptistery),  and  for  the  deaconesses  “  beside 
the  door  of  the  Lord’s  house.”  Near  by  there 
is  a  guest  house,  where  the  chief  deacon  is 
to  entertain  strangers.  This  chief  deacon  is  not 
the  “archdeacon”  of  the  following  century,  but 
one  who  (the  Testament  says)  “  is  considered 
among  (the  deacons)  to  be  most  earnest,  and 
best  in  governing,"  and  so  “chosen  to  be  the 
receiver  of  strangers.  He  is  always  to  be  in 
the  guest  house,  clothed  in  white,  a  stole  only 
on  his  shoulder  ” — the  badge  of  his  office.  That 
is  to  say,  the  “chief  deacon”  was  not  of  a 
separate  order,  as  was  the  later  “  archdeacon,” 
but,  like  the  archdeacon  so  called  in  the  Pil¬ 
grimage  of  Silvia,  he  is  merely  one  of  the 
deacons  chosen  for  a  particular  office. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  description 
of  a  church  and  its  surroundings  in  the  Testa¬ 
ment  of  our  Lord,  because  we  have  here  an 
exceptionally  full  and  distinct  account  of  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  Church  made  use  of 
the  newly  acquired  peace  which  came  from  the 
accession  of  Constantine. 
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§  3.  Daily  Services  in  the  Early  Church. 

This  is  another  feature  of  Church  life,  the 
slow  growth  of  which  will  probably  surprise 
most  people.  But  the  fact  is  that  until  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fourth  century  there  were  (unless 
perhaps  in  one  or  two  exceptional  places)  no 
regular  public  services  save  the  Eucharist  and 
its  vigil ;  and  the  Eucharist  was  not  celebrated 
daily  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  There 
was  nothing  corresponding  to  that  great  feature 
of  our  own  branch  of  the  Church  in  the  present 
day,  the  forenoon  and  evening  Sunday  services 
— mattins  and  evensong.  And  even  after  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  daily  services  were 
by  no  means  universal ;  at  Rome,  where  people 
were  very  slow  in  receiving  new  customs,  they 
were  not  introduced  till  perhaps  well  on  in  the 
fifth  century. 

We  can  understand  why  in  times  of  per¬ 
secution  it  was  impossible  for  the  Christians  to 
meet  often ;  and  I  fancy  this  was  one  reason,  at 
least,  why  the  Holy  Communion  was  not  cele¬ 
brated  oftener  than  once  or  twice  or  perhaps 
thrice  a  week  at  most,  even  in  places  where  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  devout  to  make  daily 
communions,  bv  means  of  reservation.  But  it 
is  a  little  curious  to  notice  that  daily  services 
did  not  spring  up  immediately  on  the  accession 
of  Constantine.  It  is  true  that  our  knowledge 
of  this  fact  comes  only  from  the  absence  of  any 
mention  of  them  in  our  authorities,  and  that 
ordinarily  the  argument  from  silence  must  be 
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treated  with  much  care.  But  in  this  case  the 
argument  from  silence  may  be  adopted  with 
some  confidence.  We  have,  for  instance,  in  the 
Testament  of  our  Lord  a  very  full  description 
of  the  services  that  were  held,  forms  of  daily 
service  for  presbyters,  and  for  the  official  widows, 
and  directions  for  the  private  prayers  of  the 
laity  at  various  hours  of  the  day.  But  of  public 
daily  services  for  the  whole  congregation  of 
Christians  there  is  not  the  faintest  trace,  or 
indeed  of  any  public  service  (except  at  Easter) 
other  than  the  Eucharist.  This  is  one  of  the 
features  that  lead  us  to  place  this  interesting 
Church  Order  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  before  the  Apostolic  Constitutions , 
where  daily  services  for  all  men  are  prescribed. 

There  is  one  exception  to  this  complete  silence 
as  to  public  daily  services,  namely  a  section 
(§  217)  in  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus ,  which  says 
that  all  are  to  be  assembled  in  church  at  cock¬ 
crow  daily,  and  to  give  themselves  to  prayer, 
psalms,  reading  the  scriptures,  and  prayers.  I 
mention  this,  however,  only  as  one  out  of  many 
considerations  which  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Canons  in  their  present  form  are  of 
the  fourth,  rather  than  of  the  third,  century. 
Indeed,  there  is  an  apparent  contradiction  in 
the  Canons  themselves.  In  can.  xxvi  (in  Achelis’s 
edition,  p.  226)  we  read  that  “  if  there  is  in  the 
church  an  assembly  because  of  the  word’’  the 
people  are  to  be  zealous  to  attend  “  to  hear  the 
word  of  God.”  This  may,  indeed,  only  mean 
“  if  there  is  a  sermon  ”  ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  latter  passage  belongs  to  the  original 
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of  this  series  of  manuals  (the  “  Lost  Church 
Order  ”),  while  the  former  is  the  work  of  the 
compiler  of  the  Canons.  It  seems  likely,  then, 
that  the  direction  as  to  daily  services  is  of  the 
fourth,  not  of  the  third  century.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  in  times  of  freedom  from  persecution 
daily  services  were  customary  in  some  parts  of 
the  Christian  Church ;  yet  no  certain  evidence 
to  that  effect  is  forthcoming ;  and  as  we  see  them 
in  the  process  of  growing,  first  for  the  clergy 
as  in  the  Testament  of  our  Lord ,  and  then  fully 
developed  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  it  is 
probable  that  daily  public  prayers  for  all  men 
did  not  exist  before  the  time  of  Constantine. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
people  were  not  intended  to  pray  daily.  All 
the  Church  Orders  agree  in  prescribing  prayers 
at  various  hours  of  the  day  ;  but  family  worship, 
or  private  prayers,  are  meant,  not  public  service 
in  church  ;  though  in  some  cases  the  private 
prayers  were  said  in  the  church.  Christians  are 
bidden  on  rising  to  wash  their  hands — this  is 
a  feature  in  these  manuals — and  to  pray  before 
going  to  their  work.  Then  they  are  to  pray  at 
the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  in  memory  of 
the  various  incidents  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  ; 
most  of  the  manuals  add  to  these  hours  the 
sunset  or  lamp-lighting,  and  midnight ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  last,  they  have  a  reference  to  the 
canticle,  “  O  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord.”  “  Our 
fathers,”  say  the  Canons  of  Uippolytus ,  “  said 
that  at  that  time  all  creation  was  prepared  for 
the  service  of  the  divine  glory,  and  the  orders 
of  the  angels  and  the  souls  of  the  just  blessed 
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God.”  The  reference  to  the  Benedicite  is  more 
fully  developed  in  the  other  Church  Orders. 

A  step  towards  public  daily  services  is  found 
in  the  Testament  of  our  Lord.  In  that  manual 
the  presbyters. are  bidden  to  say  a  daily  form  of 
prayer,  which  is  closely  modelled  on  the  early 
part  of  the  Eucharistic  service.  There  was  no 
fixed  time  for  these  prayers,  but  each  presbyter 
is  told  to  say  them  at  his  own  time,  with  some 
of  the  faithful  to  respond.  As  there  were  to  be, 
according  to  this  work,  twelve  presbyters  in 
the  city,  the  prayers  would  be  repeated  twelve 
times.  The  presence  of  some  of  the  faithful 
is  postulated  by  the  direction  to  the  people  to 
make  responses  ;  and  by  the  remark  that  “  if 
any  one  saith  prophetical  words,  let  him  say 
them  ;  he  hath  a  reward,”  the  reference  being 
to  the  spiritual  gift  of  prophecy.  Similarly  the 
olficial  order  of  widows  is  provided  with  a 
prayer  to  be  said  twice  daily,  at  night  and  at 
dawn.  The  widow  is  to  say  this  prayer  by 
herself,  whether  in  the  church  or  in  the  house, 
and  also  to  say  psalms  and  canticles,  with  medi¬ 
tations  ;  and  “  if  she  have  women  friends  like- 
minded  with  her,  being  virgins,  it  is  "well  that 
they  pray  with  her  for  the  sake  of  the  Amen.” 
But  in  all  this  there  is  no  public  daily  service 
laid  down  for  all  men,  as  in  later  manuals.  The 
Testament  further  says  that  at  midnight  the 
“sons  of  priestly  service”  (by  which  I  under¬ 
stand  the  clergy  in  all  their  ranks,  including  the 
minor  orders),  “  and  those  of  the  people  who 
are  more  perfect,  give  praise  by  themselves. 
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For  also  in  that  hour  our  Lord,  rising,  praised 
His  Father.” 

The  Apostolic  Constitutions  ( cir .  375)  go 
further,  and  prescribe  a  general  public  service 
in  the  evening  and  in  the  morning.  Let  me 
here  make  a  short  digression  to  remark  that 
according  to  Eastern,  but  not  Roman,  reckoning, 
the  day  began  at  sunset,  and  therefore  the  even¬ 
ing  service  comes  first  in  order.  A  festival,  or 
Sunday,  would  end  at  sunset,  and  its  evening 
service  took  place  on  what  we  should  call  the 
evening  before.  For  this  reason  we  still  retain 
the  habit  of  beginning  a  festival  service  on  what 
we  call  the  eve,  reciting  then  the  proper  collect ; 
but  what  is  called  <c  second  evensong  ” — that  is, 
evening  service  on  what  we  Westerns  call  the 
evening  of  the  day  itself — is  a  later  and  Western 
invention,  still  unknown  in  the  East. 

Now  Bishop  J.  Wordsworth  calls  attention  to 
a  noteworthy  fact.  I  should  perhaps  have  be¬ 
fore  stated  that  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  is 
rather  a  patchwork  compilation,  the  first  six 
books  of  which  are  founded  on  an  early  book 
called  the  Didascalia ,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
moral  discourses,  and  which  for  convenience  of 
distinction  I  will  call  the  original  or  Greek 
Didascalia.  This  earlier  work  is  lost,  but  we 
have  a  translation  of  it  (how  much  adapted 
we  do  not  know)  into  Syriac,  and  another 
into  Latin  in  the  Verona  Fragments ;  and  these 
two  give  us  at  any  rate  much  earlier  forms  of 
the  book  than  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  do. 
The  last  or  eighth  book  of  the  Apostolic  Con - 
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stitutions  consists  in  the  main  of  a  Church  Order 
or  manual  parallel  to  the  other  Church  Orders 
of  which  these  lectures  are  treating.  Now  a 
great  deal  of  history  may  be  learnt  by  com¬ 
paring  the  early  Didascalia  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  portions  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions. 
By  doing  so  we  can  at  once  trace  what  the 
author  of  the  latter  has  added  to  his  original, 
and  we  thus  know  what  features  are  of  later 
introduction.  Applying  this  to  the  particular 
point  in  hand,  we  find  that  there  is  nothing 
about  daily  services  in  the  early  work,  whereas 
in  the  later  there  is  1  ;  and  the  deduction  is  that 
daily  public  services  were  introduced  between 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  and  the  end  of 
the  fourth. 

Very  little  development,  however,  is  shown 
in  the  Constitutions.  There  is  no  table  of  psalms 
and  lessons ;  though  for  the  morning  Psalm 
lxiii.  is  ordered  ;  for  the  evening  Psalm  cxli. 
The  Gloria  in  Excclsis  is  given  in  another 
passage.  [But  its  position  at  the  end  of  bk.  vii. 
appears  to  me  suspicious.  It  may  have  been 
added  by  a  later  hand  than  that  of  the  compiler 
of  the  rest.]  This  hymn,  as  we  learn  elsewhere, 
was  said  at  dawn.  Some  fixed  prayers  are 
assigned  to  the  bishop,  with  “admonitions”  or 
“  exhortations  ”  said  by  the  deacon.  Let  me  say 
here  that  the  idea  that  exhortations,  such  as 
“  Dearly  beloved  brethren,”  are  modern  and 
Anglican  only,  is  totally  wrong.  Short  exhorta¬ 
tions  are  most  ancient  and  usod  to  be  universal, 

1  Compare  Hauler’s  Verona  Fragments,]).  44,  with  Ap.  Const.'n.  59. 
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as  they  still  are  in  the  East.  They  are  the 
special  function  of  the  deacon.  In  particular, 
it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  nothing  came 
of  the  proposal  to  turn  the  beautiful  and  most 
ancient  exhortation  in  the  Scottish  Liturgy 
(“  Having  now  received  ”)  into  a  prayer.  From 
a  treatise  written  On  Virginity  in  Syria,  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  but  little 
later  than  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  we  learn 
that  the  Canticles  Nunc  Dimittis  and  Benedicite 
were  also  said  at  the  daily  services.  This  book 
has  been  sometimes  attributed  to  St.  Athanasius. 

But  the  full  development  of  daily  services 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  rise  of  religious  com¬ 
munities  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  In 
the  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  there  is  no  reference  to  monks  or 
nuns.  Hermits  and  ascetics  were  common  in 
Egypt  at  the  dates  of  those  works,  and  even 
earlier,  and  are  vaguely  mentioned  in  the  Testa¬ 
ment  and  Apostolic  Constitutions ;  but  monastic 
communities  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the  fourth 
century  for  the  first  time  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  not  to  have  been  customary  out¬ 
side  Egypt  till  towards  the  end  of  that  century, 
when  we  find  frequent  references  to  them.  They 
were  vigorously  promoted  by  St.  Basil,  St. 
Jerome,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Augustine.  It 
is  to  these  communities  that  the  development 
of  regular  hour  services  is  due.  One  of  these 
convents  was  at  Bethlehem,  that  of  Paula,  the 
friend  of  St.  Jerome,  who  tells  us  that  there 
were  community  prayers  there  in  the  morning 
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(i.e.  dawn),  and  at  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth 
hours  (i.e.  9  a.m.,  noon,  and  3  p.m.) ;  at  evening 
(i.e.  at  sunset),  and  at  midnight.  At  these  hours 
the  Psalter  was  said  in  order.  We  are  told  by 
the  contemporary  writer,  Cassian,  that  the  full 
order  of  hour  services  at  Bethlehem  was  only 
established  during  his  stay  there,  a.d.  390-403. 

The  newly  discovered  Pilgrimage  of  Silvia 
gives  us  a  most  interesting  description  of  daily 
service  at  Jerusalem  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  hours  she  names  are  dawTn,  the 
sixth  and  ninth  hours  (noon  and  3  p.m.),  and 
the  lamp-lighting,  which  was  at  the  tenth  hour 
(4  p.m.),  her  visit  being  in  the  winter.  Besides 
this,  every  day  the  solitaries  or  hermits  and  the 
virgins,  and  some  of  the  more  devout  of  the 
people  came  to  the  Church  of  the  Anastasis 
before  cock-crow,  and  kept  vigil  there,  with 
hymns  and  psalms,  and  a  prayer  after  each 
hymn ;  this  vigil  was  directed  by  some  of  the 
presbyters  and  deacons.  The  bishop  himself 
(who,  as  I  have  said,  may  have  been  St.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem)  came  and  entered  the  cave  (of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre),  and  prayed  and  “  recited  the 
names  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  com¬ 
memorate” — i.e.  the  bishop  himself  said  the 
Litany.  He  prayed  again,  and  blessed  sepa¬ 
rately  the  catechumens  and  the  baptized.  The 
services  at  noon  and  3  p.m.  were  similar ;  but  at 
the  sunset  service,  4  p.m.,  which  they  called 
“  Lychnicum,”  or  “  the  lamp-lighting,”  all  col¬ 
lected  at  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  or 
Anastasis,  the  lamps  and  tapers  were  lighted, 
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and  there  was  an  immense  illumination  ;  the 
light  was  taken  from  the  inner  cave,  where  it 
was  always  kept  burning.  Many  psalms  and 
antiphons  were  said  ;  and  then  the  bishop  came 
and  sat  above,  and  the  presbyters  sat  in  their 
places  ;  more  hymns  and  antiphons  were  said  ; 
and  the  bishop  rose  and  stood  before  the  cave, 
and  a  deacon  said  the  Litany.  The  bishop 
prayed,  and  all,  whether  baptized  or  catechu¬ 
mens,  then  prayed  together,  and  the  blessing 
was  given  by  the  bishop  as  before.  Two  short 
services  followed  at  the  other  buildings  in  the 
same  enclosure,  at  Golgotha  and  the  Chapel  of 
the  Cross ;  and  by  the  time  of  the  dismissal 
of  the  congregation  it  was  dark. 

We  notice  here  two  or  three  peculiarities 
which  are  worth  remembering.  A  ‘‘commemo¬ 
ration”  or  Litany  was  said  morning  and  evening 
daily,  and  not  only  at  the  Eucharist.  Thus, 
though  the  Litany  was  certainly  a  great  feature 
of  the  fourth  century  Eucharist,  it  was  not 
confined  to  that  service.  Secondly,  these  hour 
services  appear  not  to  have  been  binding  on  the 
laity,  although  some  attended  them.  They  were 
probably  specially  for  the  clergy  and  monastic 
communities,  but  catechumens  or  persons  under 
instruction  for  baptism  were  present.  It  was 
clearly  impossible  for  the  ordinary  layman  to 
leave  his  avocations  for  these  frequent  daily 
services.  But,  no  doubt,  there  were  many 
pilgrims  constantly  coming  to  Jerusalem,  and 
these  also  would  attend.  The  only  service 
apparently  obligatory  on  the  laity  was  on 
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Sunday,  but  perhaps  Silvia  means  that  the 
whole  body  of  Christians  attended  the  daily 
evening  service,  after  the  day’s  work  was  done. 
She  speaks  of  the  “  whole  multitude.”  Thirdly, 
we  notice,  as  I  said  in  my  first  lecture,  that 
there  are  no  lections  from  Holy  Scripture  in 
Silvia  except  at  the  Eucharist. 

And,  fourthly,  we  remark  that  there  is  no 
fixed  order  of  Psalms  in  Silvia,  or  indeed  in 
any  of  the  Church  Orders.  Silvia  speaks  of 
those  fit  for  the  time  and  place.  But  the 
regular  division  of  the  Psalter  seems  to  date 
from  about  that  time,  and  the  recitation  of  the 
Psalms  thenceforward  became  the  rationale  of 
daily  service.  The  most  ancient  arrangement, 
still  kept  up  in  Lent  by  the  Orthodox  Easterns, 
and  all  the  year  round  by  the  East  Syrians, 
would  appear  to  have  been  to  go  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  Psalms  once  in  three  days. 
The  next  arrangement  was  that  now  used  by 
the  Latin  Church,  and  (except  in  Lent)  by  the 
Orthodox  Easterns,  of  going  through  the  Psalms 
in  a  week.  The  most  modern  is  our  own,  in¬ 
vented  at  the  Reformation,  of  saying  all  the 
Psalms  once  a  month.  This  last,  after  all, 
appears  to  be  the  most  practical  arrangement 
for  the  ordinary  Churchman,  who,  if  he  cannot 
attend  daily  service,  can  at  least  say  the  daily 
Psalms  and  read  the  daily  lessons  at  home. 
And  the  older  arrangements  cannot  claim  a 
greater  antiquity  than  at  any  rate  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century. 
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§  4.  The  Symbolical  Use  of  Lights. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  Silvia  speaks 
of  the  lights  used  at  the  service  called  “  The 
Lamp  Lighting,”  and  that  she  mentions  that  they 
were  always  kept  burning  in  the  Cave  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  There  is  an  “  immense  illu¬ 
mination.”  With  this  we  may  compare  the  words 
in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions :  “  The  psalm  at 
the  lighting  up  of  the  lamps.”  Daily  evensong 
is  being  spoken  of,  and  the  lighting  up  seems 
not  only  to  be  for  use,  but  to  a  certain  extent 
ceremonial  (viii.  34).  And  similarly,  in  speaking 
of  the  Epiphany  (or  Christmas)  festival,  Silvia 
mentions  the  great  number  of  lights,  in  this  case 
at  the  Eucharist.  It  is  clear  that  these  are  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light,  but  that 
they  are  symbolical.  In  the  Testament  of  our 
Lord ,  which  I  take  to  be  nearly  half  a  century 
earlier  than  Silvia,  we  read  of  lights  used  sym¬ 
bolically.  In  the  description  of  the  church 
buildings  we  find :  “  Let  all  the  places  be  lighted, 
both  for  a  type  and  also  for  reading”  (i.  19). 
And  on  Maundy  Thursday  there  is  apparently 
a  ceremonial  bringing  in  of  the  light  (ii.  11). 

Now,  what  is  the  exact  significance  of  the 
“light  for  a  type”?  In  the  Testament  of  our 
Lord,  where  this  phrase  is  found,  no  symbolism 
is  more  common  than  the  opposition  of  light  and 
darkness.  Christians  are  children  of  the  light. 
The  symbolism  in  general  is  easy  to  understand, 
but  the  particular  shade  of  thought  connected 
with  the  lamps  or  candles  in  the  church  is  rather 
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more  difficult  to  trace.  One  thing  is  clear — that 
it  has  no  special  reference  to  the  Eucharist.  The 
light  does  not  symbolize  the  Real  Presence  of 
our  Lord.  I  only  mention  this  because  in  our 
own  branch  of  the  Church  in  quite  recent  times 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  limit  lighted  candles 
to  the  service  of  Holy  Communion,  and  it  is  to 
this  idea  that  the  opposition  to  such  a  beautiful 
piece  of  symbolism  is  due.  In  no  other  Church 
are  lights  limited  to  Holy  Communion.  In  the 
mediaeval  Anglican  Church,  as  now  in  the 
Roman,  lights  were  lit  at  all  choir  offices  ;  and 
even  in  a  Lutheran  church  I  have  seen  them 
at  a  marriage.  We  must  obviously,  from  the 
accounts  in  Silvia  and  elsewhere,  go  elsewhere 
for  the  symbolism  than  to  any  Eucharistic 
doctrine. 

We  might  take  the  lamp  as  being  expressive 
of  watchfulness,  the  loins  girded,  the  lamps  burn¬ 
ing  (St.  Luke  xii.  35)  ;  but  I  think  more  probably 
as  expressing  the  truth  that  Christ  is  the  Light 
of  the  World.  As  light  expels  darkness,  so  truth 
came  by  him,  and  in  him  all  Christians  are  the 
light  of  the  world.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this 
idea  explains  the  use  by  our  Lord,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  the  Apostles,  of  an  upper  chamber, 
and  the  “  many  lights  "  in  the  upper  chamber  at 
Troas  (compare Silvia’s  “ immense  illumination”). 
At  any  rate  the  symbolical  light  served  to  bring 
into  sharper  prominence  the  difference  between 
Christianity  and  those  Eastern  pagan  cults,  such 
as  that  of  Mithras,  which  chose  caverns  under¬ 
ground  instead  of  upper  chambers,  and  “  loved 
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the  darkness  rather  than  the  light,  because  their 
deeds  were  evil.”  During  persecution,  indeed, 
Christians  used  the  catacombs  ;  but,  when  peace 
returned,  they  gloried  in  the  light. 

§  5.  Vigils 

Vigils  were  the  preparation  for  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  being  services  held  during  the  night. 
There  is  evidence  for  them,  in  the  first  three 
centuries,  before  Sundays, “  station  days,” — week¬ 
day  fasts  when  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated — 
and  martyrs'  days.  The  vigil  was  originally  one 
service,  but  it  was  divided  into  three  divisions,  the 
first  reference  to  which  is  found  in  Methodius’s 
Banquet  of  the  Ten  Virgins ,  v.  2,  written  for 
female  ascetics  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
century.  Methodius  compares  the  three  divisions 
of  the  vigil  to  the  three  stages  of  life  1. 

But  vigils  were  not  universal  till  a  much  later 
period.  St.  Augustine  tells  us  in  his  Confessions 
(ix.  15),  written  in  397  A.  D.,  that  vigil  psalms 
had  in  his  time  only  lately  been  introduced  at 
Milan,  but  that  they  had  been  earlier  adopted  in 
the  Eastern  Churches.  He  says  they  were  after¬ 
wards  introduced  at  other  places  in  the  West  in 
imitation  of  Milan. 

In  the  Testament  of  our  Lord  there  is  only 
the  vigil  before  Easter,  which  is  specially  con¬ 
nected  with  baptism ;  but  I  think  the  meaning 
of  the  author  is  that  frequent  vigils  are  to  be 
held  f‘in  the  forty  days  of  Pascha  ”  (that  is,  of 

1  Wordsworth,  Ministry  of  Grace,  p.  340. 
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Lent) ;  the  people  are  to  “  abide  in  the  temple, 
keeping  vigil  and  praying,  hearing  the  Scriptures 
and  hymns  of  praise  and  the  books  of  doctrine.” 
On  the  last  Saturday  night,  the  night  that 
ushers  in  Easter  Day,  they  are  to  rise  early  in 
the  night  while  the  catechumens  are  being 
exorcized  (ii.  8).  So  in  another  place  (ii.  1 8,  19), 
the  Testament  says  that  in  the  days  of  Pascha, 
especially  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday,  the 
prayers,  hymns,  lessons,  and  sermons  are  to  be 
lengthy,  and  the  vigil  is  to  be  kept  decorously. 
The  deacons,  subdeacons,  and  readers  are  to 
keep  order,  especially  (it  would  appear)  among 
the  women  and  children,  lest  they  fall  asleep. 
This  night  is  said  to  be  a  type  of  the  kingdom, 
by  which  I  suppose  is  meant  the  waiting  for  our 
Lord’s  coming  in  his  kingdom.  For  ordinary 
working  men  the  vigil  began  (so  I  read  it)  at 
midnight.  The  catechumens  are  dismissed  first, 
with  eulogiae,  or  blessed  bread.  Then  the  bap¬ 
tized  laity  ;  but  the  priests,  widows,  and  virgins 
stay  with  the  bishop  praying  in  the  church  and 
resting  till  dawn.  I  suppose  what  is  meant  is 
that  the  ordinary  laity  go  home  to  take  a  rest 
before  the  Eucharist  begins.  These  regulations 
are  peculiar  to  the  Testament.  The  Canons  of 
Hippolytus  merely  bid  the  candidates  for  baptism 
keep  vigil  all  that  (Saturday)  night,  and  occupy 
themselves  with  sacred  discourses  and  prayer. 
So  the  Eg  typtian  Church  Order. 

In  the  Pilgrimage  of  Silvia  we  have  vigils 
before  the  Epiphany,  on  the  night  of  Maundy 
Thursday  and  of  Easter  Even,  and  before  Pente- 
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cost.  Silvia  says  that  the  Paschal  vigil  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  “just  as  with  us,”  that  is,  in  Gaul  (?). 
But  in  her  description  we  also  read  of  a  sort  of 
vigil  every  day,  though  not  for  the  general  con¬ 
gregation  ;  the  solitaries  and  virgins  and  the 
more  devout  of  the  laity  assembled  at  the  Church 
of  the  Anastasis  or  Resurrection  before  cock-crow, 
and  hymns  and  psalms  and  antiphons  were  sung, 
and  between  each  hymn  or  antiphon  a  prayer. 
The  prayers  were  conducted  by  two  or  three 
presbyters  or  deacons,  who  took  turns  for  this 
office.  The  general  morning  service  began  at 
dawn.  On  Sundays  there  was  a  more  general 
vigil  kept  before  cock-crow  in  the  Anastasis  ;  the 
ordinary  laity  were  dismissed  after  a  time,  and 
the  bishop  went  to  his  house,  the  solitaries 
keeping  up  the  vigil  with  certain  presbyters  and 
deacons  till  dawn,  when  all  returned  for  the 
Eucharist. 

Thus  in  all  this  early  literature  a  vigil  means 
a  service  or  services  kept  up  during  the  night ; 
our  present  vigils,  or  fast  days  before  certain 
festivals,  are  a  development  of  this  custom. 

§  6.  Choirs  and  Singing. 

A  great  feature  of  the  worship  described  in  the 
Church  Orders  is  the  audible  part  taken  by  the 
congregation.  Not  only  do  they  say  the  Amen, 
a  custom  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  xiv.  1 6), 
but  they  audibly  join  in  part  of  the  service.  In 
the  Testament  of  our  Lord  they  say  after  the 
bishop  the  part  called  the  Oblation  or  Anamnesis 
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at  the  Eucharist,  and  they  make  responses  very 
much  as  we  do  ;  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Silvia  the 
boys  cry  “  Lord,  have  mercy  ”  in  the  Litany  ; 
and  so  with  the  other  authorities.  The  priest¬ 
hood  of  the  laity  is  emphasized  in  early,  as  in 
late,  liturgical  formularies,  for  the  people  show 
by  their  audible  responses  that  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  is  theirs  as  well  as  the 
officiants’.  The  old  Puritan  idea,  that  the  prayers 
are  to  be  said  by  the  minister  only,  the  people 
not  even  answering  Amen,  is  absolutely  contrary 
to  these  Church  Orders,  which  represent  all  as 
praying  together.  Certainly  it  would  not  be 
convenient  for  all  the  people  to  say  the  whole  of 
the  prayers  aloud  with  the  bishop  or  priest,  but 
there  is  no  theological  reason  why  they  should 
not ;  and  all  the  people,  at  any  rate,  give  an 
audible  assent  to  that  which  is  said. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  whole,  or  the 
greater  part,  of  the  service  was  sung.  Although 
there  is  no  trace  of  instrumental  music  in  churches 
till  a  much  later  date  there  are  constant  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  Church  Orders  to  singing.  To  this 
day  there  are  no  organs  in  the  East,  yet  many 
at  least  of  the  Eastern  Christians  would  think 
an  unsung  service  unseemly.  We  find  in  these 
early  books  that  the  singing  was  organized  ;  that 
is,  that  there  was  a  regular  choir ;  yet  until  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century  the  singers 
were  not  a  separate  ecclesiastical  order — one  of 


1  The  reference  in  St.  Ignatius  is  too  doubtful  to  be  relied 
on,  and  it  stands  absolutely  alone  ( Eph .  iv). 
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the  minor  orders  of  the  clergy.  In  the  Testament 
of  our  Lord,  for  example,  the  choir  consists  of 
little  singing  boys,  two  celibates,  three  deacons, 
three  presbyters  ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  the 
singers  being  a  separate  order.  This  is  one  of 
the  indications  which  lead  us  to  date  that  work, 
for  about  37 5  a.  d.  we  find  in  the  Apostolic  Con¬ 
stitutions  the  singers  mentioned  as  a  distinct 
order  1 ;  and  so  in  the  Apostolic  Canons ,  about 
400  A.  D.  At  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (about 
380  A.  D.  ?)  the  singers  are  forbidden  to  wear 
a  stole,  and  this  is  a  sign  that  they  wished  to  do 
so,  and  were  pushing  their  claims  as  an  order. 
Before  leaving  the  composition  of  the  choir,  we 
notice  the  boys’  voices,  in  such  different  works 
as  the  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Silvia.  The  former  work  also  mentions  in 
one  place  female  singers  (ii.  22). 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  method  of  singing. 
From  the  very  first,  it  is  probable,  antiphonal 
singing — one,  that  is,  answering  another — was  in 
use  among  the  Christians.  Pliny,  in  his  famous 
letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan  (120  A.  d.),  speaks 
of  the  singing  of  the  Christians,  and  mentions 
that  they  “said  to  one  another  in  turn”  the 
hymns  :  that  is,  that  the  chants  were  antiphonal. 
But  there  are  two  methods  of  antiphonal  sing¬ 
ing — first,  that  which  is  the  common  use  of  to¬ 
day  both  in  the  West  and  in  some  parts  at  least 
of  the  East,  in  which  two  choirs  answer  each 
other ;  and  second,  that  which  is  perhaps  older, 

1  Contrast  Apostolic  Constitutions  (ii.  25)  with  the  earlier 
but  parallel  Didascalia  (Hauler's  Verona  Fragments ,  p.  37). 
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in  which  one  singer  says  a  portion,  and  the 
others  answer.  The  Jews  adopted  the  two-choir 
system,  very  much  as  we  do  with  our  two  sides — 
that  of  the  dean  (decani)  and  of  the  precentor 
(cantoris) ;  and  so  also  the  East  Syrians  arrange 
their  singing,  and  they  name  their  daily  office 
book  “Before  and  After,'’  from  the  “first”  and 
“  second’  ’  choirs,  which  alternately  begin  the 
anthems  or  psalms.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
method  was  used  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.  This  is  the  opinion  of  such  good 
scholars  as  Duchesne  and  Cabrol.  Theodoret, 
the  ecclesiastical  historian,  ascribes  the  usage  to 
the  monks  of  Antioch  in  the  reign  of  Constantine 
(11.  E.  ii.  19)  ;  but  this  may  only  have  been  a 
modification  of  an  existing  custom;  Bishop 
John  Wordsworth  (Ministry  of  Grace ,  p.  203) 
acutely  suggests  that  the  tradition,  mentioned 
by  the  historian  Socrates  ( H .  E.  vi.  8),  that 
St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch  invented  this  system  of 
singing,  may  be  due  to  its  having  originated  in 
the  Church  of  Antioch. 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  two-choir  system 
in  the  Testament  of  oar  Lord ,  unless  possibly  in 
the  case  of  psalms  sung  in  private  houses  in 
family  worship  (ii.  22).  St.  Augustine  (Con¬ 
fessions,  ix.  7)  says  that  this  method  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  West  by  St.  Ambrose,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century. 

The  other  method  of  singing,  in  which  the 
people,  or  the  choir,  answer  to  a  single  singer,  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  early  literature.  St. 
Augustine,  referring  to  the  usage  of  St.  Athanasius 
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at  Alexandria,  speaks  of  the  psalms  as  sung, 
apparently  in  monotone,  by  a  single  reader  (Con¬ 
fessions,  x.  33).  In  the  Testament  of  our  Lord 
the  choir  “  respond  and  sing  in  answer  to  him 
who  singeth  the  psalms  ”  (ii.  22).  The  people,  in 
this  work,  apparently  do  not  sing  the  psalms 
and  canticles,  but  they  join  in  with  “  Hallelujah  ” 
(ii.  11).  So  in  the  early  part  of  the  Eucharistic 
service  the  bishop  says  several  ascriptions  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  the  people  between 
each  answer  “  We  praise  thee,  we  bless  thee,  we 
give  thanks  to  thee,  O  Lord,  and  we  beseech 
thee,  O  our  God.”  In  the  Apostolic  Constitu¬ 
tions  (ii.  57)  one  cantor  sings  the  psalm,  and  the 
people  answer.  There  is  a  curious  feature  in 
the  East  Syrian  service,  which  I  believe  to  be 
a  relic  of  this  custom.  In  every  psalm  a  clause 
called  a  “  farsing  ”  is  inserted,  often  giving  the 
psalm  a  Christian  flavour;  and  this  “farsing” 
is  said  either  once  or  twice,  or  else  after  every 
clause  of  the  psalm.  I  conjecture  that  it  re¬ 
presents  the  antiphonal  response  of  the  people 
to  the  cantor  who  sang  the  psalm.  Similar 
“  farsings  ”  are  of  ancient  date,  and  survive 
among  us,  as  the  refrain  to  Psalm  cxxxvi  : 
“  For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever,”  or  to  the 
Benedicite :  “Praise  him  and  magnify  him  for 
ever.”  Similar  also  is  the  response  after  each  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  “  Amens  ”  in  the 
Commination  Service,  and  the  “  Glory  be  to  the 
Father”  after  each  psalm.  The  custom  just 
mentioned  of  adding  the  Gloria  to  the  psalms  is 
not  so  ancient  as  the  period  we  are  considering 
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in  these  lectures.  But  the  Gloria  Patri  itself,  in 
some  form  or  other,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  fourth 
century.  When  it  was  first  added  to  the  psalms 
wo  have  no  means  of  knowing.  All  Christian 
bodies  who  use  liturgical  forms  do  so  add  it.  But 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  say  that  therefore  it  must 
have  been  joined  to  the  psalms  before  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  Christendom  which  began  with  the 
Nestorian  controversy  in  431.  The  first  clause 
is  the  more  ancient,  and  it  is  constantly  added 
on  to  prayers  by  way  of  doxology  in  the  fourth 
century.  At  first  it  took  the  form  “  Glory  to  the 
Father,  through  the  Son,  with  or  in  the  Holy 
Ghost”  ;  and  so  it  is  even  in  the  Testament  of 
our  Lord  (usually),  and  Sara}) ion’s  Prayer  Book 
(always),  both  of  which  are  strongly  anti-Arian. 
But  later  in  the  fourth  century  this  form  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  an  Arian  taint,  and  not  sufficiently 
to  declare  our  Lord's  Godhead  ;  and,  thereafter, 
among  the  Orthodox,  the  present  form,  “  Glory 
be  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,”  was  exclusively  adopted.  The 
second  clause,  “  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,”  is 
not  so  ancient.  In  the  tract  On  Virginity, 
written  in  Syria  about  400  A.  D.,  we  have,  “  Glory 
be  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  world  without  end  ”  ;  and  this  is  still  the 
form  used  by  the  Eastern  Syrians. 

§  7.  Vestments. 

A  few  words  may  come  here  as  to  the  vesture 
of  the  clergy.  It  is  perhaps  remarkable  how 
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little  is  said  in  the  Church  Orders  on  this 
subject;  so  little  as  to  raise  the  conjecture 
whether  any  special  vestments  were  common,  or 
at  any  rate  universal ,  in  the  ages  with  which 
we  are  dealing. 

The  Canons  of  Hippolytus  (§  201)  mention 
Eucharistic  vestments.  The  presbyters  and 
deacons  are  to  assemble  (we  read)  for  Holy 
Communion  with  the  bishop,  “  clad  in  white 
vestments,  more  beautiful  than  those  of  all  the 
people,  especially  splendid.  But  good  works  are 
better  than  all  vestments.  Even  the  readers 
are  to  have  festal  garments.”  It  would  appear 
that  vestments  were  especially  looked  upon  as 
badges  of  office.  Thus  in  the  Testament  of  our 
Lord  no  vestments  whatever  are  mentioned 
during  Divine  service ;  but  the  chief  deacon, 
who  has  charge  of  the  guest-house,  is  to  be 
“  clothed  in  white  garments,  a  stole  only  on  his 
shoulder”  when  in  the  guest-house  (i.  34) — 
a  passage  in  which  we  note  how  the  deacon 
wears  the  stole  on  one  shoulder  only,  as  at  the 
present  day.  At  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in 
Phrygia  ( cir .  380  A.  D.),  stoles  are  mentioned,  and 
are  forbidden  to  subdeacons,  readers,  and  can¬ 
tors  ;  they  were  the  sign  of  office,  it  appears,  of 
deacons  and  perhaps  also  of  the  higher  orders, 
but  not  of  the  minor  orders. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  information  to  be 
gained  from  the  latest  discoveries  as  to  the 
vesture  of  the  clergy  is  almost  nil. 
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§  8.  Ordination. 

I  now  pass  to  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
orders  of  the  ministry  were  ordained  in  the 
early  Church.  On  this  subject  the  Church 
Orders  throw  a  strong  light.  In  the  case  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  the  ordination 
consisted  of  a  single  prayer,  with  laying  on  of 
hands,  or  more  generally  the  laying  on  of  one 
hand.  The  readers,  subdeacons,  and  other  minor 
orders,  and  the  official  widows  or  deaconesses, 
were  appointed  or  ordained  with  a  special 
prayer,  suitable  for  each  order,  but  without  lay¬ 
ing  on  of  hands  until  the  time  of  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions. 

I  will  describe  in  a  little  detail  the  conse* 
cration,  or  ordination,  of  a  bishop  in  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries.  One  essential  qualification 
was  that  he  was  to  be  chosen  by  all  the  people  ; 
all  agree  upon  this,  and  the  first  trace  of  a  con¬ 
trary  rule  is  in  the  thirteenth  canon  of  Laodicea 
(civ.  380  A.D.),  which  says  that  the  choice  of 
those  appointed  to  the  priesthood  (i.  e.  in  any 
grade)  shall  not  rest  with  the  multitude.  The 
neighbouring  bishops  come  together — the  Council 
of  Nicaea  says  at  least  three — and  “appoint” 
the  new  bishop.  The  usage  is  not  quite  the 
same  in  all  the  Church  Orders.  In  some  of  them 
one  bishop,  chosen  by  the  rest,  lays  on  his  hand, 
and  says  the  prayer  of  ordination,  all  tho  others 
being  silent;  in  the  Ethiopic  Church  Order  all 
the  bishops  lay  on  hands,  and  all  say  the  prayer  ; 
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in  the  Egyptian  Church  Order  all  lay  on  hands 
in  silence,  and  then  one  of  the  bishops  again 
lays  on  hands  and  prays  ;  in  the  Testament  of 
our  Lord  and  the  Arabic  Didascalia  all  the 
bishops  lay  on  hands  and  say  a  declaration, 
after  which  one  bishop  lays  on  hands  and  says 
the  prayer  of  ordination ;  in  the  Apostolic  Con¬ 
stitutions  three  bishops  are  selected,  the  rest 
praying  in  silence ;  but  whether  the  three 
bishops  lay  on  hands,  and  whether  they  all  say 
the  prayer,  or  only  one  of  them,  I  am  unable 
to  say.  After  the  prayer  the  people  say  Amen, 
and  “He  is  worthy”  thrice.  This  response  is 
heard  to-day  in  all  Greek  ordinations. 

The  prayer  of  ordination  in  all  these  autho¬ 
rities  is  practically  the  same ;  that  is,  a  common 
original  underlies  them  all,  and  each  author  has 
interpolated  phrases  according  to  his  fancy.  If 
we  put  these  prayers  side  by  side,  and  leave  out 
anything  that  is  not  common  to  them  all,  we  shall 
doubtless  arrive  at  a  more  or  less  accurate  re¬ 
construction  of  the  original  prayer  of  ordination, 
which  will  therefore  take  us  back  probably 
to  the  third,  or  even  to  the  second  century. 
Of  course  the  original  may  have  had  some 
phrases  which  appear  (say)  in  the  Canons  of 
Hippolytus ,  but  have  been  omitted  in  the  other 
Orders.  But  as  the  usual  process  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  these  prayers  was  to  interpolate  and  not 
to  omit,  it  is  likely  that  our  result  is  very  close 
to  the  original.  We  get  then  the  following : — 

“O  God,  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all  comfort,  who 
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dwell est  in  the  heights  and  lookest  on  humble 
things,  who  knowest  all  things  before  they  are, 
who  hast  constituted  the  bounds  of  the  Church, 
by  whose  power  it  is  that  there  should  remain 
a  just  race  which  is  from  Abraham,  who  hast 
constituted  prelacies  and  principalities,  give  [to 
thy  servant]  thy  power  and  effectual  or 
princely]  Spirit,  whom  thou  gavest  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thy  only  Son,  to  the  holy 
Apostles,  who  founded  the  Church  in  every 
place  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  thy  holy  name. 
Forasmuch  as  thou  knowest  the  heart  of  each 
one,  grant  him  to  be  worthy  to  feed  thy  great 
and  holy  flock,  and  receive  his  prayers  and 
offerings  which  he  shall  offer  to  thee  day  and 
night,  and  may  they  be  to  thee  a  sweet  savour. 
Give  also  to  him,  O  Lord,  the  episcopate  and 
a  mild  spirit  and  power  to  forgive  sins  ;  and 
give  him  the  ability  to  loose  all  bonds,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  be  glory  to 
thee,  with  him,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  over. 
Amen.” 

Such,  we  may  suppose,  was,  approximately, 
the  ordination  prayer  for  a  bishop  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  ;  and  such  also  was  the 
pVayer  for  a  presbyter,  for  in  the  oldest  manuals, 
the  Canons  of  Hlppolytus  and  the  Egyptian 
Church  Order,  we  find  the  direction  that  the 
same  prayer  is  to  be  used  for  a  presbyter  as  for 
a  bishop,  except  that  the  words  presbyter,  pres- 
byterate,  are  to  be  substituted  for  bishop  and 
episcopate.  But  the  Ethiopic  Church  Order ,  the 
Verona  Fragments,  the  Testament  of  our  Lord , 
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and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  have  a  separate 
prayer  for  presbyters ;  the  forms  of  it  are  all 
built  on  the  same  framework,  and  all  refer  to 
the  elders  whom  Moses  chose.  This  prayer  is 
a  very  simple  one.  In  the  Ethiopic  Church 
Order  prayer  the  name  presbyter  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  ;  nor  yet  is  it  mentioned  in  the  form  in 
Sarapion’s  Prayer  Book ;  in  the  Verona  Frag¬ 
ments  it  is  mentioned  only  incidentally.  In 
most  of  these  Church  Orders  no  priestly  function 
is  mentioned  in  this  prayer ;  in  Sarapion  only  re¬ 
conciliation  ;  in  the  Apostolic  Constitut  ions  sacri¬ 
fices  or  priestly  duties  are  referred  to.  I  mention 
this  to  show  how  unwarranted  is  the  objection 
in  the  Papal  Bull  on  Anglican  Orders,  that  the 
words  used  at  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  our 
ordinal  do  not  refer  to  priestly  or  sacrificial 
functions. 

The  custom  of  presbyters  assisting  at  the 
ordination  of  a  presbyter  by  laying  on  of  hands, 
or  by  “touching”  the  ordained,  is  very  ancient. 
It  is  not  indeed  found  in  the  Canons  of  Hip - 
polytus  or  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  But  it 
is  in  the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopic  Church  Orders , 
in  the  Verona  Fragments ,  the  Testament  of  our 
Lord ,  and  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bishop  acts  alone  in  ordaining  a  deacon.  The 
reason  given  in  the  Church  Orders  is  that  the 
deacon  is  not  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  but 
for  rendering  service  to  the  bishop.  This  idea 
is  found  elsewhere,  for  instance  at  the  Council 
of  Nicaea,  in  the  eighteenth  canon  of  which  it  is 
laid  down  that  the  deacons  are  the  servants  of 
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the  bishop.  The  form  for  ordaining  a  deacon  is 
as  simple  as  that  for  a  bishop  or  priest,  but  the 
different  Church  Orders  vary  a  good  deal  in  it. 
Most  of  them  refer  to  St.  Stephen  and  the  seven 
deacons. 


§  9.  Marriage  of  the  Clergy. 

I  will  conclude  this  lecture  with  a  few  remarks 
about  clerical  marriage.  Most  of  the  earlier 
Church  Orders — the  Canons  of  Hippolytus ,  the 
Ethiopic  and  Egyptian  Orders ,  and  the  Verona 
Fragments — say  nothing  about  it.  The  Testa¬ 
ment  of  our  Lord  is  the  first  of  this  series  of 
manuals  to  make  rules  about  it ;  it  says  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  bishops  and  deacons  to 
be  celibates  ;  but  at  any  rate  the  bishop  must 
“  have  been  the  husband  of  one  wife  only,  that 
he  may  sympathize  with  the  weakness  of 
widows”  ;  a  deacon  must  be  (if  not  a  celibate) 
“from  the  marriage  of  one  wife”;  if  he  be 
“from  a  wife,”  or  have  children,  the  children 
are  to  be  well  brought  up,  and  the  Church  is  to 
provide  for  them  (i.  20,  33).  These  phrases  are 
intelligible  when  we  turn  to  the  old  manual 
called  the  Apostolic  Church  Order  (cir.  300  a.d.), 
which  says,  according  to  the  Syriac  form  (§  16), 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  bishop  to  be  with¬ 
out  a  wife,  but  if  not,  that  he  should  be  “  from 
one  wife.”  I  believe  the  meaning  in  both  these 
works  to  be  that  the  bishop  (and  in  the  Testa¬ 
ment  the  deacon)  should  be  either  a  celibate  or 
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a  widower 1  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in 
the  Pshitta  (Syriac)  translation  of  Timothy  and 
Titus  the  passage  of  St.  Paul  referred  to  here 
is  rendered  with  a  past  tense,  as  if  the  bishop  or 
deacon  had  been ,  not  ivas  noiv ,  the  husband  of 
one  wife.  The  rule  as  to  bishops  is  that  which 
still  prevails  in  the  Greek  Church.  But  the 
extension  to  deacons  is  peculiar  to  the  Testament 
of  our  Lord.  The  author  of  that  work,  however, 
hints  at  more  than  he  actually  enjoins,  probably 
feeling  that  he  is  not  likely  to  carry  public 
opinion  with  him.  It  is  curious  that  he  says 
nothing  about  presbyters’  marriage ;  probably 
because  St.  Paul  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  only 
speaks  of  “  bishops  ”  and  deacons,  the  name 
“  bishop  ”  having  changed  its  significance  in  the 
interval.  The  Apostolic  Church  Order  does 
suggest  that  presbyters  should  not  be  married 
(§  !«)• 

The  later  Church  Orders,  the  Apostolic  Con¬ 
stitutions ,  the  Arabic  Didascalia,  and  the 
Ethiopic  Didascalia ,  are  much  less  ascetic  on 
the  subject  of  marriage  ;  the  Apostolic  Constitu¬ 
tions  show  no  preference  for  celibate  bishops, 
but  rather  the  other  way  ;  and  so  the  Apostolic 
Canons  a  little  later  on.  The  history  of  clerical 
celibacy  is  curious.  The  Council  of  Elvira  in 
Spain  ( cir .  305  A.  D.)  ordered  all  the  clergy 
(even  the  minor  orders)  to  put  away  their  wives. 
This  council,  held  just  after  the  great  persecution 


1  Note  the  reference  in  the  Testament  to  his  u  sympathy 
with  widows." 
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under  Diocletian  had  ceased,  was  ultra-rigorist. 
At  the  ecumenical  Council  of  Nicaea,  a  similar 
enactment  was  proposed.  But  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  Paphnutius,  an  Egyptian  confessor 
who  was  himself  a  celibate,  this  was  rejected, 
and  no  canon  was  made.  It  would  be  enough, 
he  said,  if  those  who  had  taken  Holy  Orders 
without  being  married  were  prohibited  from 
marrying  afterwards.  The  last  words  refer  to 
the  custom  that  clergy  should  not  marry  after 
ordination ;  and  this  custom  is  enforced  by 
canons  of  Neo-Caesarea  and  Ancyra,  held  some 
few  years  before  the  Nicene  Council.  In  the 
case  of  Ancyra  an  exception  was  made  in  the 
case  of  deacons  who  gave  notice  at  the  time  of 
ordination  that  they  would  marry.  In  the  third 
century  marriage  after  ordination  was  allowed 
by  Pope  Callistus,  but  forbidden  by  Hippolytus. 

The  custom  of  the  time  strongly  forbade  re¬ 
marriage  to  the  clergy,  and  even  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions ,  which  show  rather  a  lax  attitude 
towards  celibacy,  are  emphatic  on  this  point. 
A  widower  wTho  had  married  again  could  not 
become  a  clergyman. 

I  have  not  discussed  the  real  meaning  of 
St.  Paul’s  words  to  Timothy  and  Titus  about 
bishops  and  deacons  being  the  husbands  of  one 
wife.  In  the  fourth  century  they  were  under¬ 
stood  by  all  to  mean  that  the  clergy  must  not 
have  married  twice,  and  by  some  to  mean  that 
they — or  at  least  bishops — must  (if  not  celibates) 
be  widowers.  To  some  in  the  present  day,  as  for 
example  to  Bishop  John  Wordsworth  (Ministry 
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of  Grace ,  p.  215),  the  words  convey  the  meaning 
that  all  the  clergy  of  Ephesus  and  Crete  should 
be  actually  married  men,  whatever  may  be  the 
significance  of  the  words  “  one  wife,”  whether  as 
forbidding  remarriage  after  death  or  divorce  of 
the  first  wife  to  the  clergy,  or  polygamy,  or  other 
irregular  connexions  common  in  the  heathen 
world,  and  even  among  the  Jews  and  Christians. 
I  incline  to  think  that  Bishop  Wordsworth’s 
view  is  the  right  one ;  but  at  any  rate  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  view  of  these  passages  in 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  which  interprets  them  so 
that  the  bishops  must  be  widowers,  as  did  the 
fourth  century  writers  I  have  mentioned,  is 
wholly  wrong.  Whatever  be  the  true  interpre¬ 
tation  of  St.  Paul’s  words,  I  cannot  suppose  that 
the  disciplinary  rules  which  he  laid  down  for 
Ephesus  and  Crete  were  meant  to  be  of  universal 
application,  or  to  be  binding  on  all  succeeding 
ages. 

The  fourth  century  was  an  age  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  clerical  celibacy  was  on  the  whole 
growing  ;  yet  we  find  signs  of  a  reaction  in  some 
places  in  favour  of  clerical  marriage.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Gangra,  held  about  the  end  of  the  century, 
very  emphatically  lays  down  its  lawfulness.  The 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  vehemently  pressed 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  by  St.  Jerome 
and  others ;  but  only  by  degrees,  and  that  only 
in  the  West,  did  it  gain  ground.  The  Eastern 
Churches,  whether  Orthodox  or  separated,  have 
uniformly  resisted  it  for  their  clergy ;  and  while 
requiring  that  their  bishops  should  be  celibates 
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or  widowers,  freely  allow  their  presbyters  and 
deacons  to  be  married  men,  provided  that  they 
marry  before  ordination,  and  do  not  remarry  if 
their  wives  die  ;  the  East  Syrians  do  not  even 
make  these  stipulations.  The  Orthodox  Easterns 
do  not  allow  a  man  to  be  ordained  to  the  diaco- 
nate  or  priesthood,  if  he  is  to  serve  a  parochial 
cure,  unless  he  is  married  ;  thus  enjoining  on 
their  parish  clergy  a  forced  non-celibacy  while 
the  Roman  Church  enjoins  a  forced  celibacy. 

I  have  now  concluded  this  course  of  lectures. 
I  have  only  selected  a  few  topics  on  which  recent 
discoveries  have  thrown  light.  But  I  hope  to 
have  shown  you  that  in  consequence  of  these 
discoveries  we  have  a  very  much  clearer  idea  of 
Christian  life  and  worship  in  early  ages,  and 
especially  in  the  fourth  century,  than  we  had 
before. 
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NOTE  A  (Page  6). 

Description  of  the  Literature,  with  some 
Cautions  as  to  the  use  of  it. 

1.  The  Didache  or  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  is  the 
oldest  and  most  elementary  of  all  the  Church  Orders. 
It  was  first  discovered  by  Archbishop  Bryennios  in 
a  library  at  Constantinople  and  published  by  him 
in  1883.  It  is  a  Greek  work,  and  contains  a  moral 
discourse  on  the  “  Two  Ways,”  the  Way  of  Life  and 
the  Way  of  Death,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  new 
edition  of  some  Jewish  tract.  It  then  speaks  of 
baptism,  prayer  and  fasting,  and  the  Agape  or  love 
feast,  with  perhaps  a  reference  to  the  Eucharist ;  and 
it  concludes  with  some  remarks  on  the  Christian  minis¬ 
try  and  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  But  all  is  most 
elementary,  and  the  work  is  clearly  a  very  early  one. 
Most  scholars  ascribe  it  to  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century,  though  a  few  are  inclined  to  assign  it  to  the 
first.  It  is  usually  thought  to  have  come  from  some 
remote  Christian  community,  and  to  be  somewhat  out 
of  touch  with  the  usual  trend  of  contemporary  Christian 
thought.  Dr.  Bigg  has  proposed  a  much  later  date, 
but,  in  my  judgement,  with  little  probability. 

2.  The  Apostolic  Church  Order  is  a  somewhat  more 
developed  manual ;  the  first  part  of  it  is  clearly 
derived  from  the  Didache.  It  is  thought  to  date  in 
its  present  form  from  about  300  a.d.,  and  from  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  may  not  improbably  be  ascribed  to 
Asia  Minor.  It  gives  directions  for  the  ministry  in 
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the  following  order :  bishops,  presbyters,  readers, 
deacons,  widows — but  some  slight  is  afterwards 
thrown  on  women’s  ministry.  This  manual,  which 
does  not  give  any  liturgical  forms,  has  been  known 
since  1843,  and  exists  in  several  different  languages. 
It  is  found  in  the  Compilations  of  Canon  Law 
known  as  the  Syrian  Octateuch ,  the  Egyptian  Hepta¬ 
teuch  (or  Sahidic  Ecclesiastical  Canons ),  the  Ethiopic 
Statutes,  and  in  Hauler’s  Verona  Fragments.  The 
Syriac  version,  which  adds  a  little  to  our  knowledge 
of  this  manual,  has  lately  been  published,  and  from 
this  the  translation  mentioned  on  page  5  is  made. 

3.  The  Canons  of  Hippolytus  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  eight  manuals  (the  “  Developed  Church  Orders,” 
enumerated  on  page  5  f.)  which  seem  to  be  all  derived, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  common  source  now 
lost.  This  source,  which  was  doubtless  written  in 
Greek,  has  been  thought  by  many  scholars,  with  much 
probability,  to  represent  the  usage  of  the  early  Roman 
Church.  The  Canons  are  now  known  only  in  an 
Arabic  version,  and  were  first  edited  in  1870.  They 
are  thought  by  Dr.  Achelis  and  Bishop  J.  Wordsworth 
to  give  tlie  customs  current  at  Rome  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  whether  with  Achelis  we  accept, 
or  with  Wordsworth  we  reject,  the  Hippolytean 
authorship.  Dorn  Morin  has,  however,  published  the 
theory  which  is  accepted  by  Dr.  Brightman  and  Dr. 
Frere,  that  the  Canons  came  to  Rome  from  Alexandria 
about  250  A.  d.,  and  that  their  author  was  Dionysius, 
ft  is  probable,  however,  that  they,  in  almost  their  pre¬ 
sent  form,  are  an  Egyptian  work  of  the  fourth  century, 
though  they  keep  more  closely  to  the  prototype  than 
the  other  Church  Orders.  They  contain  Ordination 
forms,  but  no  Liturgy 

1  Throughout  these  lectures  I  use  the  word  Liturgy  in  its 
proper  sense  of  the  Order  for  Holy  Communion. 
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4.  The  Egyptian  Church  Order  lias  long  been 
known.  It  is  found  in  Coptic,  but  is  clearly  trans¬ 
lated  from  a  Greek  original  which  probably  dates 
from  before  the  rise  of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  may 
be  assigned  to  the  very  first  years  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  part  of  the  Egyptian  Heptateuch.  It  does 
not  contain  either  Ordination  forms  or  Liturgy. 

5.  The  Ethiopic  Church  Order  was  first  published 
in  part  by  Ludolf  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
forms  part  of  the  Ethiopic  Statutes.  It  was,  however, 
forgotten,  and  has  only  been  called  to  remembrance  in 
our  own  day.  It  is  invaluable  to  us  as  containing 
not  only  Ordination  prayers  but  also  a  Liturgy,  the 
oldest  extant  form  for  celebrating  Holy  Communion. 
The  date  of  the  part  of  this  Church  Order  which  has 
been  published,  is  clearly  somewhat  later  than  the 
Egyptian  Church  Order ,  but  only  by  a  very  few  years  ; 
and  we  may  roughly  assign  it,  or  rather  its  Greek 
original,  to  about  330-340  a.  d. 

6.  The  Verona  Latin  Fragments ,  lately  discovered 
and  published  by  Dr.  Hauler,  contain,  in  the  third 
part,  scattered  portions  of  another  form  of  the  same 
family  of  Church  Orders.  They  include  Ordination 
prayers  and  a  Liturgy  which  very  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  Ethiopic  Church  Order ;  and  the  dates  of 
the  Greek  originals  of  both  works  are  probably  much 
the  same. 

7.  The  Testament  of  our  Lord  is  a  valuable  dis¬ 
covery  made  by  Mgr.  Rahmani,  and  published  by  him 
in  1899.  If  is  made  known  to  us  from  Syriac  manu¬ 
scripts,  the  Greek  original  being  lost.  Some  few 
portions  of  this  work  had  already  been  known,  but 
these  were  comparatively  unimportant ;  and  we  are 
now  fortunate  in  possessing  the  full  manual.  It 
begins  with  a  discourse  on  the  end  of  the  world  by 
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way  of  preface,  and  proceeds  to  minute  regulations  as 
to  Church  buildings  and  services,  with  a  Liturgy  and 
Ordination  prayers,  full  accounts  of  baptism,  Easter 
solemnities,  the  Agap6,  methods  of  singing  and  of 
daily  prayers,  and  the  like.  Many  different  opinions 
have  been  expressed  as  to  the  date,  and  I  must  refer 
to  the  English  edition  of  the  book  lately  published  by 
Professor  Cooper  and  myself  for  the  reasons,  too  lengthy 
and  technical  to  be  reproduced  here,  which  have 
led  us  to  assign  its  Greek  original  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  probably  between  350  and  363  a.d. 
A  few  paragraphs  may  have  been  added  a  half- 
century  later ;  but  I  do  not  myself  think  this  to  be 
probable.  The  following  are  the  dates  assigned  by 
various  scholars  :  Mgr.  Rahmani,  end  of  the  second 
century ;  Professors  Zalin  and  Dom  Morin,  middle  of 
fourth  century ;  Bishop  J.  Wordsworth  and  Professor 
Ilarnack,  about  400  a.  d.  ;  Mgr.  Batiffol  and  Dr.  Funk, 
the  fifth  century  or  later.  It  is  clear  that  the  second 
and  third  of  these  dates  may  be  reconciled,  if  desired, 
by  the  suggestion  made  above,  of  a  later  editor.  This 
would  mean  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  customs  de¬ 
scribed  were  of  the  earlier  of  the  two  dates.  Dr. 
Funk’s  date  rests  largely  on  his  theory,  which  has  not 
gained  much  acceptance  in  this  country,  that  the 
Canons  of  Ilippolytus  are  later  than,  and  derived  from, 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions. 

8.  The  appendix  to  the  Arabic  Didascalia  contains 
a  few  chapters  of  a  manual  of  the  same  family.  They 
have  been  lately  published  by  Dr.  Funk  in  a  German 
translation.  I  believe  them  to  be  derived  from  the 
Testament,  and  t©  date  from  about  400  a.d. 

9.  The  (so-called)  Constitutions  through  Flippolytus 
have  been  published  in  Greek  by  F.  X.  Funk  (Introduc¬ 
tion,  p.  xiii).  They  are  perhaps  “a  preliminary  draft  of 
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the  eighth  book  ”  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  “  by 
the  hand  of  the  compiler  himself,  or  an  excerpt  from 
such  a  form  ”  (Brightman,  Liturgies  Eastern  and 
Western ,  p.  xx). 

10.  The  well-known  Apostolic  Constitutions,  a  very 
full  manual  in  Greek  developed  from  earlier  manuals, 
date  from  about  375  a.d.  Their  liturgical  forms  are  the 
fullest  of  any  of  the  works  yet  mentioned.  The  eighth 
book  reproduces  another  form  of  our  Church  Orders, 
and  contains  the  famous  so-called  Clementine  Liturgy, 
which  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  Eucharistic 
forms  found  in  the  books  mentioned  above,  and  those 
in  the  great  Liturgies  of  the  fifth  and  later  centuries. 

11.  The  Didascalia  is  a  work,  probably  of  the  third 
century  in  its  original  form,  which  consists  of  moral 
instructions  with  ecclesiastical  regulations  inter¬ 
spersed.  The  original  is  lost,  but  it  reappears  in 
a  Syriac  form,  in  Arabic  and  Ethiopic,  in  the  first 
part  of  Hauler’s  Verona  Fragments ,  and  very  much 
developed  in  the  first  six  books  of  the  Apostolic  Con¬ 
stitutions.  In  some  forms  a  certain  amount  of  litur¬ 
gical  matter  is  added.  The  Syriac  form  was  originally 
published  by  Lagarde,  but  since  these  lectures  were 
written,  it  has  been  edited  afresh,  from  another  manu¬ 
script,  by  Mrs.  Gibson,  who  gives  an  English  Transla¬ 
tion  ( Horae  Semiticae  I  and  II,  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1903).  Mrs.  Gibson’s  manuscript  has  an 
interesting  post-Nestorian  interpolation,  containing, 
among  other  matter,  extracts  from  some  of  the 
chapters  of  the  Testament  of  our  Lord ,  which  are 
useful  in  settling  the  text  in  some  doubtful  passages 
of  that  work. 

12.  The  Prayer  Book  or  Sacramentary  of  Sarapion , 
•who  was  a  bishop  in  the  Nile  Delta  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  a  great  friend  of  St.  Athanasius, 
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and  an  opponent  of  the  Arian  party,  was  discovered 
in  the  Lavra  Monastery  of  Mount  Athos,  and  first 
published  at  Leipzig  by  Dr.  Wobbermin  in  1899.  It 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  a  bishop,  and  therefore 
while  the  parts  said  by  a  bishop  at  Ordination  and  in 
the  Eucharist  and  the  rest  of  the  services  are  given  in 
full,  we  have  no  information  about  the  portions  said 
by  the  deacons  or  the  congregation. 

13.  The  Pilgrimage  of  Silvia,  so  called,  is  the 
account  of  the  travels  in  the  East  of  an  adventurous 
but  anonymous  lady,  perhaps  from  Gaul,  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century.  She  seems  to  have  been  the  head 
of  a  religious  community,  and  to  have  made  her  long 
journey  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  holy  places  of 
Palestine  and  other  lands ;  she  visited  Egypt  and 
even  Mesopotamia.  She  was  received  with  the 
greatest  honour  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the 
East.  She  describes  to  us  fully  the  services  at  Jeru¬ 
salem — with  the  unfortunate  exception  of  the  Eucha¬ 
ristic  Liturgy — and  her  account,  written  in  Latin,  is 
therefore  invaluable  to  us.  The  book  was  discovered 
at  Arezzo  in  Italy  by  Dr.  Gamurrini  and  published 
by  him  in  1888;  and  the  discoverer  assigned  it,  at 
a  guess,  to  a  well-known  and  learned  lady  of  Gaul 
named  Silvia,  sister  of  Ruffinus.  But  the  badness  of 
the  Latin  and  some  other  considerations  must  render 
this  very  doubtful.  [It  has  been  thought  by  many 
to  be  later  than  the  fourth  century,  and  the  customs 
described  have  been  judged  to  be  too  elaborate  for  that 
age.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  Jerusalem  was 
an  exceptional  place  where  we  should  expect  customs 
to  develop  quickly.  Dom  Ferotin  suggests  that  the 
authoress  was  Ethcria,  a  Spanish  nun,  and  this 
opinion  is  widely  accepted.]  It  certainly  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  late  years. 
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Before  ending  this  Note,  I  would  offer  a  few  general 
remarks  on  the  books  just  described  : — 

(a)  It  may  have  been  noticed  from  the  titles  of 
some  of  the  Church  Orders,  that  they  are  what  is 
called  Apocryphal  in  form.  Most  of  them  profess  to 
give  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  ;  one,  the  Testament 
of  our  Lord ,  goes  further,  and  professes  to  give  the 
words  of  the  Master  himself.  The  only  one  of  the 
Church  Orders  which  does  not  profess  to  emanate 
from  the  Apostles,  or  from  our  Lord,  is  the  Hippoly- 
tean  Canons ;  and  even  that  manual  probably  bor¬ 
rows  an  authority  to  which  it  has  no  claim  in  ascribing 
itself  (as  far  as  its  title  goes)  to  the  great  bishop  and 
author  Hippolytus.  My  own  opinion  about  this 
apocryphal  authorship  is  that  it  was  the  mere  fashion 
of  the  time,  not  intended  to  deceive  or  to  pass  the 
works  off  as  really  older  than  they  were. 

Certainly  this  apocryphal  pretence  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  add  authority  to  the  manuals ;  their  authors 
really  intended  to  hand  down  the  traditions  of  the 
Apostles  and  of  our  Lord ;  but  I  much  doubt  if  they 
intended  to  make  their  readers  think  they  were 
reading  old  literature  when  in  fact  they  were  reading 
modern.  A  twentieth  century  Christian  talks  of  the 
Apostles’  Creed  and  of  the  Atlianasian  Creed  without 
believing  in  any  literary  connexion  between  those 
formularies  and  the  Apostles  or  St.  Athanasius.  The 
names  remain  because  these  creeds  may  be  thought 
to  represent  the  teaching  of  those  great  men.  Indeed, 
the  name  “  Apostles’  Creed  ”  is  a  survival  of  the  very 
fashion  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  which  was  so 
common  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era. 

(b)  It  has  been  said  that  all  these  works  are  of  in¬ 
dividual  authorship,  and  that  they  were  not  authori¬ 
tatively  put  forth  by  any  Synod.  It  must  be  added, 
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that  while  their  authors  were  not  heretical,  yet  in 
some  cases  they  use  somewhat  ill-balanced  language. 
The  author  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions ,  while  no 
Arian,  yet  had  leanings  towards  that  heresy,  which 
denied  our  Lord’s  true  Godhead ;  the  author  of  the 
Testament  of  our  Lord ,  while  no  Apollinarian,  yet 
went  some  way  towards  that  fatal  reaction  against 
Arianism — a  reaction  which  practically  led  to  the 
denial  of  our  Lord’s  true  manhood ;  while  Sarapion 
had  no  very  firm  hold  on  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  These  writers  were  no  heretics,  indeed  ;  but 
their  language  was  not  always  quite  judicious;  and 
this  probably  explains  why  their  works,  though  they 
had  great  infiuence  on  posterity,  yet  did  not  quite 
secure  authoritative  acceptance. 

(c)  One  caution  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind 
in  considering  ancient  literature — that  there  was 
a  much  greater  variety  in  Christian  antiquity  at 
different  times  and  in  different  places  than  has  often 
been  thought.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the  faith 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints  remained  always 
the  same,  yet  the  expression  of  doctrine  varied  at 
different  times  and  places;  while  in  a  still  greater 
degree  customs  varied  from  age  to  age.  We  cannot, 
for  instance,  appeal  to  what  are  often  called  the 
“  Ancient  Liturgies  ”  as  a  proof  that  a  certain  custom 
is  Apostolic  ;  for  the  great  Liturgies  date  from  not  be¬ 
fore  the  fifth  century;  even  with  the  latest  discoveries 
there  are,  by  comparison,  not  many  customs  which 
can  be  proved  to  be  earlier  than  the  time  of  Constan¬ 
tine;  some  few  indeed  there  are,  the  early  existence 
of  which  we  know  from  such  writers  as  Justin  Martyr 
or  Irenaeus  in  the  second  century.  But  while  the 
fifth  century  was  very  active  in  the  development  of 
liturgies,  the  fourth  century  also  saw  great  develop- 
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ment,  partly  in  Eucharistic  forms,  but  especially  in 
the  daily  services,  and  in  church  building  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  organization.  One  would  naturally  expect 
that  when  peace  was  restored  to  the  Church  at  the 
accession  of  Constantine,  it  would  set  itself  actively 
to  develop  its  worship  and  customs.  It  is,  therefore, 
most  necessary,  in  speaking  of  any  ancient  custom,  to 
be  quite  clear  as  to  the  exact  period  of  which  one  is 
speaking.  No  less  important  is  it  to  remember  that 
customs  varied  greatly  in  different  countries.  When, 
for  instance,  we  read  the  Pilgrimage  of  Silvia  we  must 
remember  that  Jerusalem  was  a  highly  exceptional 
place,  and  had  many  customs  which  were  as  yet 
unknown  elsewhere.  In  early  times  Church  customs 
seem  to  have  developed  most  quickly  at  Jerusalem, 
and  most  slowly  at  Rome.  It  is,  indeed,  most  remark¬ 
able  how  unreceptive  the  city  of  Rome  was.  Customs 
which  were  universal  elsewhere,  like  daily  service  in 
the  fifth  century,  had  to  wait  many  ages  before  they 
were  admitted  there. 

( d )  We  must  further  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
use  in  going  to  ancient  Christian  literature  in  order 
to  bolster  up  one’s  preconceived  notions.  The  student 
who  seeks  truth  first  must  be  prepared  for  having 
many  of  his  theories  proved  to  be  untenable.  Pre¬ 
conceived  theories  on  such  matters  as  the  requisite 
things  to  be  done  and  said  at  Ordination  or  Confirma¬ 
tion  or  in  celebrating  the  Eucharist,  must  indeed  be 
weighed  carefully,  but  if  they  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  antiquity,  they  must  be  readily  given  up.  And 
difficult  as  this  may  be,  yet  it  is  the  first  lesson 
a  historical  scholar  has  to  learn. 

(e)  One  last  observation  may  be  made,  as  to  the 
great  advantage  which  dead  liturgical  forms  have 
over  living  ones  for  the  purpose  of  research.  Had 
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the  Church  Orders  been,  like  the  great  Liturgies  which 
followed  them,  formularies  constantly  in  use  from 
generation  to  generation,  they  would  have  been  liable 
to  constant  change,  and  it  would  have  been  wellnigh 
impossible  to  separate  the  modern  from  the  old.  But 
being  embodied  in  books  containing  other  matter,  and 
having  been  superseded  before  many  years  had  passed, 
we  can  with  confidence  say  that  they  remain  almost 
exactly  as  they  left  their  writers’  hands.  It  has  often 
been  objected  that  the  celebrated  Clementine  Liturgy 
(found  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions)  was  never  in 
use,  but  was  only  the  private  composition  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  writer,  and  therefore  not  to  be  quoted  as  an 
authority.  Now  it  appears  to  me  almost  certain  that 
the  Clementine  rite  teas  actually  in  use,  in  the  writer’s 
own  diocese  (he  was  probably  a  bishop),  if  only  for 
a  limited  time,  and  represented  the  customs  actually 
then  current.  But  the  very  value  of  the  Clementine 
Liturgy  is  that  it  soon  became  a  dead  Liturgy,  for  it 
therefore  could  not  have  been  altered.  We  may  con¬ 
fidently  say  that  it  remains  as  it  was  when  compiled 
by  the  author  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  impossible  to  conceive  (especially  now 
when  we  see  the  Constitutions  were  developed  from 
other  and  earlier  manuals)  that  the  writer  invented 
wholesale  a  series  of  customs  which  only  existed  in 
his  own  brain  ;  and  if  he  wrote  of  what  he  saw  before 
him,  we  have  an  unimpeachable  witness  to  what 
happened  in  his  own  country  and  age,  that  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  in  Syria  about  375  a.d.  And  similar  remarks 
apply  to  the  other  Church  Orders. 
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NOTE  B  (Page  12). 

The  Eulogiae. 

Just  as  the  Didache  forbids  the  unbaptized  to 
partake  of  the  united  Agape  and  Eucharist,  so  the 
other  Church  Orders  forbid  catechumens  (candidates 
for  baptism)  to  be  present  at  the  Agape.  But  they 
are  to  receive  what  is  variously  called  “  the  bread  of 
exorcism”  or  “eulogiae”(blessings).  The  name  Eulogia 
was  used  for  bread  offered  at  the  offertory  in  the 
Eucharist — the  offerings  being  originally  made  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Agape  as  well  as  for  the  Eucharist ; 
and  a  portion  of  this  was  given  to  the  catechumens, 
though  they  were  excluded.  This  is  no  doubt  the 
origin  of  the  custom  which  obtained  at  a  somewhat 
later  date,  of  blessing  bread  (but  not  consecrating  it) 
and  distributing  it  to  the  communicants  at  the  end  of 
the  service ;  this  bread  was  also  called  the  Eulogia. 
This  custom  still  obtains  among  the  East  Syrians  or 
Nestorians  ;  and  I  am  told  that  it  survives  in  this 
form  among  the  Greeks.  They  also  often  give 
“  blessed  bread  ”  to  distinguished  strangers  who  may 
be  present.  The  custom  is  very  similar  to  that  now 
in  vogue  in  France,  where  the  pain  benit  is  regularly 
distributed  during  Mass  to  the  whole  congregation, 
who  of  course  do  not  communicate  after  receiving  it. 
Dr.  Keating  suggests  that  this  custom  dates  from  the 
time  that  the  Agape  died  out  and  was  the  substitute 
for  the  love  feast.  I  should  rather  conjecture  that 
the  object  was  to  enable  the  communicants  to  break 
their  long  fast  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
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NOTE  C  (Page  37). 

Days  and  IIoubs  fob  the  Euchabist. 

Daily  Eucharists  were  not  the  custom  in  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  at  least  till  the  very  end  of  the 
latter.  In  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  the  bishop  is 
permitted  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  “  as  often  as  lie 
wishes  to  enjoy  the  mysteries.”  In  the  Testament 
of  our  Lord  the  Eucharist  is  forbidden  except  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  (this  is  probably  the  meaning  ; 
the  text  has  Saturday  or  Sunday)  and  on  a  fast  day. 
Sarapion,  perhaps,  only  provided  for  a  Sunday  cele¬ 
bration.  Silvia  apparently  adds  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  except  in  Lent.  Tertullian  mentions  Sunday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday.  Mr.  Brightman  thinks  that 
Saturday  Eucharists  only  came  into  use  in  the  East 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.  St.  Basil 
speaks  of  Sunday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday, 
as  days  when  he  communicated,  though  he  says  some 
received  daily.  But  this  does  not  imply  a  Eucharist 
on  each  of  these  days,  as  the  communion  would  often 
be  by  reservation.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustine  speak  of  the  daily 
offering. 

There  is  no  reference  to  Eucharists  at  funerals  in 
these  Church  Orders;  but  St.  Augustine  in  his 
Confessions  (ix.  34)  speaks  of  Holy  Communion  as 
being  celebrated  at  the  grave.  He  tells  us  this  was 
only  a  local  custom. 

The  hour  for  the  Eucharist  was  on  all  ordinary 
occasions  at  or  before  sunrise.  So  Pliny  tells  us  in 
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the  second  century,  Tertullian  and  St.  Cyprian  in  the 
third,  the  Testament  of  our  Lord  in  the  fourth.  Silvia 
tells  us  that  when  she  was  at  Jerusalem,  the  service 
lasted  till  11  or  12  o’clock,  as  it  was  winter,  and  the 
worship  began  later  than  in  summer.  For  this  reason 
there  was  no  Sext  and  no  Lauds  at  Jerusalem  on 
Sundays  as  on  other  days. 

On  fast  days,  however,  the  Eucharist  was  apparently 
celebrated  later,  that  all  might  remain  fasting.  Silvia 
tells  us  that  it  was  at  2  p.m.  at  Jerusalem  on  Maundy 
Thursday.  The  Arabic  Didascalia  (at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century),  perhaps,  arranges  for  celebrations  on 
Wednesday  or  Friday,  if  a  festival  fell  on  those  days, 
at  or  after  3  p.m.  And  there  is  some  evidence  that 
the  Testament  of  our  Lord  prescribed  an  evening 
celebration  on  Maundy  Thursday. 

It  must  be  remembered,  liowrever,  that  fasting  com¬ 
munion  was  the  rule,  and  that  the  reason  of  these 
late  celebrations  wras  that  the  people  might  not  break 
their  fast.  The  Church  Orders  lay  down  the  rule  of 
fasting  communion ;  but  there  appear  to  have  been 
one  or  twro  exceptions,  as  at  Alexandria  and  in  the 
Tliebaid,  wdiere  on  Saturdays  they  communicated,  not 
fasting,  apparently  after  an  Agape ;  and  the  third 
Council  of  Carthage  in  397  excuses  fasting  communion 
on  Maundy  Thursday.  It  should  also  be  remembered, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  practice  of  private  reserva¬ 
tion  made  fasting  communion  an  easy  matter,  even 
for  the  sick. 
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NOTE  D  (Page  50). 

Octaves. 

The  prolongation  of  the  principal  festivals  by  an 
observance  of  the  following  week,  or  octaves,  was 
a  very  natural  outcome  of  the  desire  to  emphasize 
festivals,  and  probably  had  its  origin  at  the  time  when 
the  cycle  of  festivals  was  developed,  namely,  in  the 
last  half  of  the  fourth  century.  But  the  discoveries 
of  the  last  thirty  years  show  us  that  the  assertion  that 
the  custom  of  keeping  octaves  is  a  purely  Western  one, 
needs  some  revision. 

The  earliest  trace  of  the  custom,  and  that  a  doubtful 
one,  is  in  the  Testament  of  our  Lord  ( cir .  350).  It 
speaks  of  “  the  days  of  Pascha,”  meaning  Easter  Day 
and  the  forty  days  which  precede  it,  and  of  “  the  days 
of  Pentecost,”  meaning  Whitsunday  and  the  fifty  days 
which  precede  it.;  but  it  also  speaks  of  “the  days  of 
the  Epiphany.”  There  is  no  mention  anywhere  at 
this  early  time  of  an  Advent,  or  solemn  season  before 
Christmas  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that 
“  the  days  of  the  Epiphany  ”  mean  the  days  after  the 
festival.  The  next  trace  is  in  the  Apostolic  Constitu¬ 
tions  (viii.  33),  which  mention  the  “  great  week  ” — i.e. 
Holy  Week — and  that  which  follows  it,  as  a  time 
when  slaves  should  be  allowed  to  rest  from  work;  the 
purpose  being  that  they  might  attend  church.  St. 
Chrysostom,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  says 
that  for  seven  days  after  Easter  “  sacred  assemblies 
were  held  and  sermons  preached”  (Horn.  34  de  res. 
Chr.).  St.  Augustine  calls  this  week  the  Eight  days 
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of  the  Neophytes  or  newly  baptized,  or  the  Octaves  of 
the  Infants.  During  these  days  the  newly  baptized 
continued  to  wear  their  white  robes,  and  their  ceasing 
to  do  so  on  the  eighth  day  gave  to  the  following 
Sunday  the  name  which  is  still  in  use  in  the  Latin 
Church,  Dominica  in  albis  or  Dominica  in  albis 
depositis ,  the  Sunday  when  the  white  chrisoms  were 
laid  aside. 

In  the  Pilgrimage  of  Silvia  we  have  a  detailed 
description  of  three  sets  of  octaves,  of  Easter,  Epi¬ 
phany,  and  the  Dedication.  They  were  made  use  of 
to  go  in  procession  to  various  holy  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  Thus,  at  the  Epiphany 
on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  they  assembled  at  Gol¬ 
gotha  as  on  the  Sunday  ;  but  on  Wednesday  they 
went  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  the  church  called 
Eleona ;  on  Thursday  to  Bethany,  to  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus,  the  church  called  Lazariu ;  on  the  Friday 
to  Mount  Zion  ;  on  the  Saturday  back  to  the  Ana- 
stasis  ;  and  on  the  second  Sunday  to  the  Chapel  of 
the  Cross.  Also,  Silvia  tells  us  that  on  these  days 
after  Epiphany,  there  were  daily  solemnities  observed 
at  Bethlehem,  in  addition  to  the  great  station  held 
there  on  the  night  before,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  45). 
Similarly,  in  the  octaves  of  Easter  they  go  to  the 
various  churches,  and  also  after  the  Dedication ;  the 
manuscript  unfortunately  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of 
the  description  of  the  octaves  of  the  latter.  The 
evidence,  then,  seems  to  show  that  the  institution  of 
octaves  arose  in  the  fourth  century,  and  that  it 
was  not  wholly  Western  in  origin.  I  am  aware  that 
M.  Cabrol  supposes  that  Tertullian  alludes  to  octaves 
early  in  the  third  century.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
the  passage  alluded  to  bears  him  out.  Tertullian’s 
“  every  eighth  day  ”  means  “  every  Sunday/’ 
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We  are,  however,  to  notice  that  the  custom  of 
keeping  octaves,  while  popular  all  over  the  West,  is 
not  now  found  in  any  Eastern  Church,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware.  I  take  it  that  this  is  another  instance  of 
Jerusalem  customs  being  exceptional.  For  the  sake 
of  visiting  the  holy  places,  the  Church  there  developed 
the  custom ;  hut  it  seems  not  to  have  been  adopted  in 
the  East,  and  to  have  become  thenceforward  a  purely 
Western  usage. 


NOTE  E  (Page  72). 

Some  Baptismal  Customs. 

Milk  and  Honey  given  to  the  Newly  Baptized 
after  Communion.  This  was  a  custom  well  known 
before  the  discoveries  of  recent  times  ;  in  the  second 
and  beginning  of  the  third  centuries  it  is  alluded  to 
by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Tertullian.  I  will, 
therefore,  here  only  give  the  descriptions  found  in  the 
Church  Orders.  The  Canons  of  Hippolytus  say  that 
besides  the  Eucharistic  chalice  there  are  to  be  other 
cups  of  milk  and  honey,  borne  by  the  presbyters  (or 
by  the  deacons  if  there  are  no  presbyters).  After  the 
newly  baptized  and  continued  have  received  the  Holy 
Communion  they  take  milk  and  honey  that  they  may 
learn  “  that  they  are  born  again  as  infants  .  .  .  now 
being  perfect  Christians  they  are  to  persevere  in  good 
works.”  In  the  Egyptian  Church  Order  the  milk  and 
honey  are  mixed  together  (this  mixing  is  not  mentioned 
at  ail  m  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus).  The  Egyptian 
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book  refers  to  Exod.  iii.  8,  “to  bring  them  up  .  .  . 
unto  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ” ;  and  goes 
on  to  say  of  the  Eucharist :  “  this  is  the  body  of 
Christ  which  was  given  for  us,  that  those  who  believe 
on  him  should  be  nourished  by  it  as  infants.  .  .  . 
Then  they  are  to  hasten  to  good  works,  making 
progress  in  the  service  of  God.”  The  Verona  Fragments 
also  say  the  milk  and  honey  are  to  be  “mixed  together 
for  a  complete  symbol  of  the  promise  to  the  fathers, 
which  he  said  was  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  which  Christ  also  gives  as  his  flesh,  through 
which  the  babes  who  believe  are  nourished  (Christ) 
in  the  delight  of  the  word  making  the  bitter  things 
of  the  heart  sweet,”  and  so  forth ;  a  passage  which 
is  extremely  obscure  follows  about  water,  which 
apparently  refers  to  a  custom  found  in  this  Church 
Order  of  giving  water  to  the  newly  baptized  after 
communion,  and  either  before  or  after  the  giving  ot 
the  milk  and  honey.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  all 
these  Church  Orders  there  is  some  confusion  between 
the  Eucharist  and  the  milk  and  honey.  The  Verona 
Fragments  go  on  to  the  injunction  that  every  one  is  to 
hasten  to  do  good  work. 

Now  the  giving  of  milk  and  honey  is  totally  and 
deliberately  omitted  in  the  fourth  century  Testament 
of  our  Lord ,  which  I  believe  to  be  derived  directly 
from  the  Verona  Fragments  just  mentioned,  although 
the  reference  to  the  water  is  retained  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  absolutely  unintelligible  if  we  had 
not  the  clue  at  hand  in  the  Verona  Fragments ,  and 
although  the  reference  to  doing  good  works  is  retained 
and  enlarged.  I  suspect  that  the  confusion  mentioned 
above  is  the  cause  of  the  omission,  and  that  the 
custom  of  giving  milk  and  honey  was  not  universal 
in  the  fourth  century.  It  probably  was  a  specially 
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Egyptian  and  African  custom  ;  and  it  was  preserved 
at  Alexandria  and  in  Abyssinia  till  modern  times. 

Teaching  of  the  Resurrection  after  Baptism. 
In  the  Testament  of  our  Lord  no  one  is  permitted  to 
learn  about  the  resurrection  until  he  had  been 
baptized,  and  one  of  the  first  things  which  the 
neophyte  is  taught  is  the  resurrection.  The  reason 
given  is  a  curious  interpretation  of  Rev.  xi.  17.  The 
resurrection  is  said  to  be  the  white  stone  (so  the 
original  Greek  text  of  the  Testament  probably  read), 
which  hath  a  new  name  that  no  man  knoweth  saving 
he  that  receiveth  it.  This  text  is  applied  similarly  in 
the  Egyptian  Church  Order ,  but  there  apparently  the 
complete  source  of  Christian  doctrine,  including  the 
resurrection,  is  said  to  be  the  white  stone  referred  to 
in  the  Apocalypse.  I  mention  this  as  an  interesting 
example  of  early  Biblical  exegesis.  In  accordance 
with  this  prohibition  found  in  the  Testament  against 
teaching  the  resurrection  before  baptism,  we  may 
notice  that  in  the  Baptismal  Creed  of  that  Church 
Order  the  clause  “  the  resurrection  of  the  tlesh  ”  is  not 
found,  and  probably  was  deliberately  omitted,  as  it 
is  found  in  the  corresponding  creed  in  the  Verona 
Fragments,  the  predecessor  of  the  Testament.  But  this 
prohibition  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Testa¬ 
ment.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  348  taught  his 
catechumens  about  it  before  baptism. 

White  Robes  for  the  Baptized.  The  custom  of 
clothing  the  neophytes  in  white  has  already  been 
alluded  to  in  connexion  with  Easter  Week  (Note  D). 
It  is  attested  by  a  very  large  number  of  writers.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Church  Orders 
say  so  little  about  it.  The  Testament  of  our  Lord 
only  incidentally  refers  to  it  in  speaking  of  Paschal 
solemnities,  and  not  in  the  description  of  baptism. 
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It  says  that  “those  who  are  clothed  in  white  ”  are  to 
say  Hallelujah  to  one  another  when  the  bishop  has 
finished  preaching.  The  other  Church  Orders  speak 
specifically  of  the  neophytes,  when  they  come  out  of 
the  font,  being  clothed  (the  Testament  does  not  mention 
this)  and  brought  into  the  church,  and  the  clothing 
seems  to  be  a  ceremonial  act,  performed  by  the 
clergy ;  but  white  robes  are  not  here  mentioned. 
Still,  no  doubt,  this  is  what  is  intended ;  and  the 
probability  is  that  the  custom  was  universal,  and  that 
it  was  not  therefore  necessary  to  do  more  than  allude 
to  it.  It  may,  perhaps,  refer  to  Rev.  vii.  13,  14, 
a  passage  which  many  ancient  commentators  refer  to 
the  baptism  of  martyrs  in  their  own  blood. 

There  seems  to  be  no  allusion  in  the  Church 
Orders  to  the  crowning  of  the  neophytes  with  chaplets 
or  twisted  threads,  a  custom  which  still  remains  in 
the  East. 

Bathing  at  Pascha.  Closely  allied  to  baptism  is 
the  custom  of  bathing  on  Maundy  Thursday,  and  the 
kindred  custom  of  feet-wasliing  after  baptism.  In 
the  Testament  of  our  Lord  the  candidates  “wash  and 
bathe  their  heads  ”  on  Maundy  Thursday,  presumably 
as  a  preparatory  and  ceremonial  washing  before 
entering  on  the  fast;  and  the  official  widows  are 
bidden  to  do  similarly.  “  In  the  feast  of  Pascha,  let 
(the  widow)  give  of  those  things  which  she  hath  to 
the  poor,  and  let  her  bathe,  and  so  let  her  pray.” 
The  custom  of  bathing  before  every  act  of  prayer  was 
common  in  Tertullian’s  time,  and  he  ridicules  it  as 
superstitious  (de  Orat.  11).  But  bathing  before 
baptism  was  probably  universally  thought  fitting, 
and  Eusebius  ( Vit .  Const,  iv.  59)  tells  us  that  Con¬ 
stantine  built  baths  within  the  precincts  of  the  great 
church  at  Constantinople,  both  it  would  seem  (as 
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Dr.  Plumptre  suggests)  for  this  purpose,  and  also  for 
priests  to  use  before  celebrating  the  Eucharist  {Diet. 
Chr.  Ant.  i.  183  a).  The  Canons  of  Hippolytus  and 
the  Egyptian  Church  Order  also  attest  the  custom  of 
bathing  before  baptism. 

It  was  the  custom  in  some  places  (but  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Church  Orders)  to  wash  the  feet 
of  the  newly  baptized.  The  Council  of  Elvira  in 
305  forbade  the  clergy  to  do  so.  But  in  the  next 
century,  as  we  learn  from  Pseudo- Ambrose  ( de  Sacra - 
mentis ,  iii.  1),  this  was  the  custom  at  Milan,  though 
not  at  Rome.  In  the  Gallican  Church  also  there  was 
a  feet-washing  of  the  neophytes.  Probably  the  usage 
is  to  be  connected  with  the  washing  of  the  disciples’ 
feet  by  our  Lord  at  the  Last  Supper. 
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Antiphons,  95,  101. 

Apocryphal  form  of  Church 
Orders,  123. 

“  Apostle  ”,  the,  17. 

Apostles’  days,  43. 

Apostles'  Creed,  64  f. 

Apostolic  Church  Order ,  de¬ 
scription  of,  1 17  f. 

Apostolic  Constitutions ,  descrip¬ 
tion  of,  91,  121. 

Arabic  Didascalia,  description 
of,  120. 

Archdeacon,  86. 

Ascension,  43 ;  church  of,  76 ; 
kept  on  same  day  as  Pente¬ 
cost,  40,  46. 


Ascetics,  93  f.,  99,  103. 

Astrology  and  astronoAny,  61 

Baptism,  description  of,  59- 
66;  formula  used  at,  xi, 
65  f. ;  of  our  Lord,  43,  60  ; 
of  blood,  66 ;  of  infants, 
70-72 ;  fast  before,  50,  54, 
56,  62 ;  at  Easter  and  at 
other  times,  xi,  59 f.  See 
Confirmation,  Creed. 

Baptistery,  62,  74,  85. 

Basilica  at  Jerusalem,  75. 

Bathing  before  baptism  and 
Pascha,  62,  135  f. 

Benedicite,  89  f.,  93. 

Benediction  of  “competen- 
tes”,6i ;  of  oil  and  water, 

63- 

Benedictus  qui  venit,  20. 

Bethany,  churches  at,  76  f. 

Bethlehem,  church  at,  77. 

Bishop  “ordained”  by  three 
bishops,  108;' not  to  eat 
meat,  59 ;  chosen  by  the 
people,  108 ;  marriage  of, 
112-116. 

Bishop’s  throne,  74,  79  f., 
84. 

Buildings,  church ,  73  f. ;  at 
Jerusalem,  in  Silvia ,  74-77 ; 
in  the  Testament ,  78-86. 

Cana,  miracle  at,  43. 

Canons  of  Hippolytus,  descrip¬ 
tion  of,  xiii  f.,  1 18. 

Cantors,  107.  See  Choirs. 
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Catacombs,  99. 

Catechumens,  18,  21,  60-62, 
66,  83,  94,  100.  127,  134. 

Celibacy,  clerical,  112-116. 

Celibates,  see  Ascetics. 

Charismata,  71,  81,  90. 

Choirs,  102-106. 

Christmas,  x,  40-45,  77,  97, 
100,  130  ;  octave  of,  131. 

Churches,  see  Buildings. 

Clementine  Liturgy,  121. 

Colonnades,  83. 

Commemoration  of  names, 
vi,  14,  33-35,  85,  94  f.  ; 
place  of,  85. 

Communicants,  prayer  for 
blessing  on,  23,  29,  32. 

Communion  of  the  people, 
2°f.,  35  f. ;  of  infants,  71  ; 
in  both  kinds,  20. 

Competentes,  61,  100. 

Concelebration,  14  f. 

Confirmation,  66-72  ;  minis¬ 
ter  of,  68  f. ;  separated  from 
baptism,  69  f. 

Constitutions  through  Hippolytus, 
description  of,  120  f. 

Courtyard,  76. 

Creed,  baptismal,  15,  63-65, 
134;  not  at  Eucharist,  18. 

Cross,  Invention  and  Exal¬ 
tation  of,  47  f.  ;  chapel  of, 
at  Jerusalem,  75,  77,  95. 

Crowningthe  neophytes,  135. 

Curtains,  see  Veils. 

Daily  services,  slow  growth 
of,  74,  87-96. 

Dates  of  the  Church  Orders, 
xiii,  5  f.,  117-122. 

Day  beginning  at  sunset,  91. 

Deacon,  chief,  86,  107. 

Deacons,  forbidden  to  cele¬ 
brate  Eucharist,  1 2 ;  extend 


their  claims,  13  ;  not  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  priesthood, 
I3f.,m  f. ;  their  functions, 
ix,  13  f.,  18,  21,  35  f.,  81, 
83  f.,  92,  100;  baptism  by, 
70  ;  chamber  of,  85  ;  mar¬ 
riage  of,  112-116. 

Deaconesses,  71,  81. 

Dead  liturgical  forms,  value 
of,  125  f. 

Dedication  festival,  44,  46- 

49,  77  f-,  131- 

Demoniacs,  60. 

Didache ,  description  of,  117  ; 
Robinson’s  theory  as  to, 
xii  f. 

Didasccilia  (the  older),  de¬ 
scription  of,  91  f.,  121  ;  in¬ 
terpolation  in,  xiv. 

Digamy,  114L 

Diptychs,  35. 

Dismissal  of  catechumens, 
xii,  18,  21,  61. 

Divorce,  115. 

Dominica  in  albis,  131. 

East,  turning  to,  74,  81 

Easter,  38^,43,77;  in  second 
century,  x,  54  f. ;  octave  of, 
13 1  f.  See  Baptism,  Fasts. 

Easter  Even,  52,  99  f. 

Eastertide,  xi,  60. 

Egyptian  Church  Order ,  descrip¬ 
tion  of,  1 19. 

Egyptian  rite,  vi  f. 

Eleona,  76. 

Epiclesis,  see  Invocation. 

Epiphany,  40-43,  77  ;  bap¬ 
tism  at,  60.  See  also  Christ¬ 
mas,  Vigils. 

Epistle,  liturgical,  17. 

Etlieria,  122. 

Ethiopic  Church  Order ,  descrip¬ 
tion  of,  1 19. 
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Eucharist,  celebrant  of,  12- 
15  ;  description  of  service 
at,  16-37  ;  baptismal,  67  ; 
days  and  hours  for,  87, 
128  f. ;  on  fast  days,  53, 
99,  129. 

Eulogiae,  100,  127. 

Eves,  91. 

Exhortations,  18,  92  f. 
Exorcism,  61  f.,  100. 
Exorcists,  83. 

Extempore  prayer,  10  f.,  16. 

Farsing  of  psalms,  105. 
Fasting  Communion,  129. 
Fasts,  slow  development  of, 
50  ff.  ;  before  baptism,  50, 
54,56,62;  weekly  (Wed., 

Fri.,  Sat.),  50-53,  58,  99  ; 

before  Easter,  x  f.,  39,  53- 

58,  100 ;  after  ordination, 

59.  See  Vigils. 
Feet-washing,  136. 

Festivals,  slow  growth  of, 

38  ff. 

First-fruits,  74. 

Flagellation,  column  of,  76. 
Flowing  water  for  baptism, 
62  f. 

Font,  62,  64. 

Friday,  see  Fasts,  GoodFriday. 
Funerals,  128. 

Gallican  rite,  viii,  22,  72. 
Game3,  public,  60. 
Gethsemano,  church  at,  76. 
Gloria  in  excelsis,  92. 

Gloria  Patri.  105  f. 

Golgotha,  75,  77,  95. 

Good  Friday,  40,  54-56,  75  f- 
Gospel,  standing  at  the,  17  f. ; 
heard  by  “  competentes  ”, 
6r. 

Guest  house,  86. 


Hallelujah,  105. 

Hands,  washing  of,  89.  See 
Imposition  of  hands. 

Hearers,  60. 

Heretical  sources,  evidence 
from,  27. 

Hermits,  93  f. 

Holy  Cross  Day,  44,  46 f.,  77. 

Holy  Week,  x,  55,  57  f.,  130. 

Hours  of  prayer,  89,  93  f. 

Hymns,  83  f.,  92,  95,  100  f. 

Iconostasis,  82. 

Imbomon,  76. 

Imposition  of  hands,  at  con¬ 
firmation,  67-69;  at  ordi¬ 
nation,  io8f.,  in;  whether 
one  hand  or  both  hands, 
67. 

Infantbaptism, confirmation, 
communion,  70-72. 

Instrumental  music,  absence 
of,  102. 

Intercession,  Eucharistic,  ix; 
before  Offertory,  vf.,  21  ; 
the  Great,  21,  32-35.  See 
also  Litany. 

Intinction,  ix,  37,  71. 

Invocations,  Eucharistic,  20, 
30,  37 ;  anticipatory,  vi  ff., 
22;  oftheHolyGhost,vii  f ., 
23,27-31;  of  the  Word,  30; 
to  whom  addressed,  vii,  28  ; 
inEnglisli  and  Roman  rites, 
23L ;  implicit  and  explicit, 
29-31;  the  word  “ become’ } 
in,  31. 

James,  St.,  festival  of,  49. 

Jerusalem,  early  liturgical 
development  at,  33,  35, 
122,  125  ;  churches  at,  see 
Buildings. 
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John,  St.,  festival  of,  49. 

Kiss  of  Peace,  v  f.,  xii,  21,  67. 

Kneeling  forbidden  in  Easter¬ 
tide,  &c. ,  39. 

Ivyrie  eleison,  vi,  18,  102. 

Lamp-lighting,  89,  94,  97. 

Late-comers,  prayers  for,  84. 

Lazarium,  77. 

Lectern,  83. 

Lent,  xi,  57,  96,  99,  130.  See 
Fasts. 

Lessons,  lections,  16-18,  21, 
96,  100. 

Lights,  xii,  77,94^,  97-99- 

Litany,  v  f.,  14,  18,  33  f.,  84, 
94  f.,  102. 

Lord’s  prayer,  ix,  35. 

“  Lord’s  supper”  (Agape), 
12. 

Magi,  the,  43. 

Maran-atha,  9. 

Marriage  of  the  clergy,  ii2f. 

Martyrium,  75. 

Martyrs’  days,  x,  43  f. 

Martyrs,  unbaptized.  66. 

Maundy  Thursday,  97.  100, 
129. 

Military  service,  60. 

Milk  and  honey  at  baptism, 
xiv  f.,  132  f. 

Ministry,  popular  election  to, 
108. 

Minor  orders,  8r,  100,  107  f. ; 
marriage  of,  113. 

Mithras,  98. 

Monasticism,  93-95. 

Mozarabic  rite,  19,  22  f. 

Names,  recital  of,  see  Com¬ 
memoration  ;  of  candidates 
for  baptism,  xi,  60  f. 


Nave,  81,  83. 

Nicene  Creed,  65. 

Nunc  Dimittis,  93. 

Oblation,  see  Anamnesis. 

Octaves,  130-132. 

Offering  (the  Eucharist),  12  f. ; 
of  a  loaf,  &c.  for  the  Euchar¬ 
ist,  62,  127  ;  house  of,  86. 

Offertory,  the,  18,  21,  62,  82. 

Oil,  blessing  of,  20,  63,  69. 

Openness  of  Christian  wor¬ 
ship,  83. 

Ordination  prayers,  108-112. 

Orientation  of  churches,  74, 
78-81,  84;  exceptions,  84. 

Pain  benit,  127. 

Palm  Sunday,  44,  46. 

Pasclia,  meaning  of,  xi,  38  f., 
57  f.,  130;  Jewish,  39  f.  ; 
Montanist,  42;  vigil  at, 
99-101.  See  also  Easter, 
Good  Friday. 

Paul,  St.,  festival  of,  49. 

Pentecost,  xi,  39  f.,  59,  100, 
130. 

People’s  prayers,  v,  18,  21. 

Peter,  St.,  festivals  of,  45,  49. 

Pfaffian  fragments  of  Ire- 
naeus,  viii,  30. 

Philocalian  kalendar,  x,  40, 
42,  49. 

Pliny’s  letter  to  Trajan,  n 

Porticos,  84. 

Prayers  in  common,  see 
People’s  prayers. 

Presbyters,  joining  with 
bishops  in  ordination,  14  f., 
hi  ;  seats  of,  74,  79 f.  ; 
place  of,  85  ;  ordination  of, 
nof. ;  marriage  of,  112- 
116. 
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Presentation  of  our  Lord  in 
the  Temple,  44  f. 

Prophets,  10  ;  lections  from, 
17- 

Psalms,  order  of,  92  f.,  96; 
at  Eucharist,  16,  21  ;  at 
daily  services,  88,  92-95, 
97  ;  at  vigils,  99;  in  family 
worship,  104  ;  how  sung, 
1 03- 1 05. 

Pseudonymity,  123. 

‘  ‘  Quinquagesima  ”  (Pente¬ 
cost),  39. 

Readers,  81,  100,  107. 

Renunciations  at  baptism, 63. 

Reservation  of  Eucharist,  ix, 
36  f.,  52,  87,  128  f. 

Resurrection  and  Passion 
commemorated  on  same 
day,  40. 

Resurrection,  teaching  about, 
134- 

Roman  type  of  service  books, 
23  f.,  72  ;  baptismal  creed, 
15,  65. 

Rome,  slow  to  receive  new 
customs,  87. 

Sailors,  85. 

Saints’ days,  49  f.  See  Martyrs. 

Sancta  sanctis,  20. 

Sanctuary,  62,  80-82,  85. 

Sanctus,  19. 

Sarapioris  Sacramentary ,  de¬ 
scription  of,  12 1  f. 

Saturday,  Eucharist  on,  128. 
See  Fasts. 

Screen,  82. 

Seal,  67. 

Separation  of  sexes  in  church, 
83,  85 ;  of  baptism  and 
confirmation,  69  f. 


Serapion,  see  Sarapion. 

Sermons,  vi,  16, 18, 21,  45,  88, 
100,  132. 

Ship,  symbolism  of,  84  f. 

u  Silvia  ”,  Pilgrimage  of ,  de¬ 
scription  of,  122. 

Singers,  see  Choirs. 

Soldiers,  60. 

Solitaries,  see  Hermits. 

Sorcerers,  61. 

Sponsors,  61. 

Spoon  for  anointing,  68  ;  for 
communion,  71. 

Stations,  x,  45  f.,  53,  77-  99, 

131- 

Stephen,  St.,  43,  49,  112. 

Stole,  86,  103,  107. 

Subdeacons,  81,  100,  107. 

Sun,  heathen  festival  of,  42. 

Superpositions,  52  f. 

Sursum  Corda  and  its  bene¬ 
diction,  18,  21. 

Testament  of  our  Lord ,  descrip¬ 
tion  of,  1 19  f. 

Thanksgiving,  the  Euchar¬ 
istic,  19;  after  reception, 
21. 

Theatrical  profession,  60. 

Throne,  see  Bishop. 

Trades  forbidden,  60  f. 

Treasury,  86. 

Trinity,  symbolism  of,  62,  78, 
80. 

Veils,  62  f.,  77,  82  f.,  85. 

Verona  Latin  Fragments ,  de¬ 
scription  of,  1 19. 

Vestments,  106  f. 

Vigils,  16  f.,  45,  94,  99"101- 

Virgins,  90,  94,  100. 

Wednesday,  see  Fasts. 

Weeks  of  the  mysteries,  58. 
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White  robes,  74,  86,  131, 
134  f- 

Widowers,  112-116. 

Widows,  63,  71,  81,  90,  100, 
1 12  f. 

Women  not  ordinarily  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter  the  Sanc¬ 


tuary,  81 ;  ministry  of,  63, 
1 18. 

W ords  of  our  Lord  at  the  Last 
Supper,  21-24  J  whether 
considered  essential,  viii  f., 
25  f. ;  addition  of  St.  Paul’s 
words  to,  26. 
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